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THE CONSUMPTION OF GOLD AND SILVER 
In tHE Arts AND MANUFACTURES. 


One of the most interesting questions of the day is as to what quan- 
tities of the precious metals are consumed annually in the arts and 
manufactures. This question has assumed more importance since the 
discovery of gold in California and Australia. Before that period it was 
well known that both in Europe and the United States there were 
millions in value consumed in the various branches of the arts, and in the 
branches of elaborate manufactures. But the recent discoveries have 
given a fresh impulse to extravagance in the use of these products, and 
their annual consumption makes heavy inroads upon the stocks of coin 
and bullion on hand, both in Europe and America. 

The opinions as to the amounts thus used have for a long time been 
vague and various, not being based upon an’ extensive series of facts. It 
is only recently that the subject has become one of the matters of in- 
quiry through the census bureau. The last census of the United States 
throws much light on the matter for the first time. It is from this valu- 
able document that we learn that in the city of New-York alone there 
are one hundred and eighty-nine establishments where gold and silver 
are extensively used in conversion into manufactured articles. In these 
the capital employed in the year 1860 is represented to have been 
$3,219,000, and the amount of raw material annually used, $2,924,446, 
producing manufactured goods to the extent of $5,271,000. In the 
seven branches of manufactures enumerated in the census, where gold and 
silver are the “raw materials,” there were employed, in the year 1860, in 
New-York city alone, 2,071 men and boys, and 232 females, producing 
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gilt frames and mirrors, gold and silver refining and assaying, gold chains, 
jewelry, watch cases, gold leaf, silver plate and plated wares. 

In twelve States only, the value of these goods is represented to be 
$19,554,580 annually; but the amount of raw material is not stated, and 
is, therefore, a matter of conjecture, but fairly estimated at fifteen millions 
of dollars. In a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, for the year 
1853-4, (page 281,) various reasons are assigned for the want of correct 
data as to the previous amount of specie in the country. These reasons 
are, in brief, as follows: 

“1, Upto the year 1821, no account was required at the custom-houses 
of the amount of specie imported and exported. 

“2, From prudential reasons, many merchants, especially those of 
foreign origin, are disposed to conceal the amount of their transactions in 
bullion; and much specie is brought in by immigrants, of which no return 
is made to the custom-houses. 

“3. Much silver has been brought in overland from the Mexican do- 
minions; of the amount we have no return that can be depended upon. 

“4, The annual Joss on coin in circulation, by abrasion, is matter of 
conjecture. 

“5, The amount of the precious metals consumed in manufactures, in 
gold and silver ware, and in plating and gilding, is not known. Accord- 
ing to the census returns for 1840, the amount consumed in this way in 
that year was four millions. In other years, according to estimates, it 
has amounted to as much as ten millions. But how much of this con- 
sisted of old materials worked over again, and how much of new bullion, 
must be left to conjecture. That would be a moderate computation 
which would make the amount of gold and silver ware, and gilded and 
plated ware, in the United States, three or four times the amount of coin. 

“6. The returns from the mint are no criteria of the amount of coin in 
circulation, because, for a long period foreign coins constituted a large 
part of our metallic currency, and in many years the chief business of our 
mints has been that of fabricating coins for exportation. 

“7, The extent in which bank notes displace specie varies with each 
year, and in different parts of the country. 

“8, As the banks make their returns on different days, or different 
hours of the same day, the same pieces of gold and silver may figure 
successively in the accounts,of several banks. In this way one million 
may be made to appear as two millions, and five millions as ten or fifteen 
millions. It is said that in old times the banks used to lend their specie 
to one another, in order that each might in its turn make a good show 
to the legislature. It is even said that, with this object, specie in one 
city used to be placed temporarily to the credit of banks in other cities. 
When the quantity of specie in the country was small, the temptation to 
resort to such contrivances was greater than it is at present. 

“When due allowance is made for the difficulties that attend such in- 
quiries, it will excite no surprise that authorities differ widely as to the 
amount of specie in the country at given periods. In 1819, the amount 
inthe banks was, according to Mr. Crawrorp, twenty-nine millions; while, 
according to a report by a committee of Congress, it was only fifteen and 
a half millions. In 1830, the amount of specie in circulation was, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gauiatin, ten millions, and in the banks twenty-two 
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millions; while, according to Mr. Sanrorp, of the United States Senate, 
the amount in circulation was only eight millions, and in the banks only 
fifteen millions. In 1833, the- amount in circulation was, according to 
Judge Taney, (then Secretary of the Treasury,) only four millions, and in 
the banks twenty-five millions; while, according to a report made to 
Congress, the amount in circulation was twelve millions, and the amount 
in the banks thirty and two-thirds millions. 

“But to whatever extent authorities may differ, as to the amount of 
specie in the country in different years, they agree in two most import- 
ant facts: First, that the amount of specie in the country up to the year 
1830 was very small; and, secondly, that it has, of late years, been con- 
siderably increased.” 

Mr. Jacos is the leading author on the production and consumption 
of the precious metals. (London, 1831.) His work is, however, valua- 
ble, mainly in reference to the production and consumption up to the 
period of his writing. The vast changes produced by the enormous sup- 
plies received from California and Australia, are matters of wide conjec- 
ture; and the inquiries instituted through the census of this country and 
of Europe, will not, as yet, lead us to any accurate estimates of the quan- 
tities existing in the shape of coin and in the arts. 

As far back as 1789, M. Necker, of France, estimated the annual 
amount of the gold and silver used in that country for ornaments and 
utensils at one million sterling. Hvmsoxpt, in the year 1800, estimated 
the amount of the two metals so applied, at 5,825,000 Spanish dollars, 
or about £1,213,000. He supposed the consumption of all Europe to 
be to that of France as four to one, and therefore amounting to 
about £4,854,000 sterling, or about twenty-four millions of dollars. 

In 1830-1831, Mr. Jacos estimated this consumption as about 
£5,612,000 throughout Europe, viz. : 

In Great Britain, or $12,285,000 
In France, . “ 6,000,000 
In Switzerland, 5 1,750,000 
In other portions of Europe, . 8,025,000 


£ 5,612,000 $ 28,060,000 


At the same period, the annual production of gold and silver was esti- 
mated at $52,000,000, or about ten millions sterling, viz. : 
$ 22,000,000 


South America,....... Ridas da dialitints mambaneeamaars 10,000,000 
Russia, &c., 20,000,000 


$ 52,000,000 


At the present time the production is fully two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars annually, viz. : 
California, $ 75,000,000 
CNGE GMO OF CBO. Bis. 6:5 cniws cs, ecineisisnselcneas acces 4 000,000 
Mexico, 80,000,000 
Austfalia, 75,000,000 
Russia and Europe, 30,000,000 
South America 10,000,000 
Other parts of the world—Asia, Africa, d&ic.,........... 26,000,000 


Total annual production in the world, $ 250,000,000 
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If gold and silver, to the extent of twenty-eight millions of dollars, 
were annually used in the arts and manufactures about the year 1830, we 
may safely estimate it at three or four times that sum now. 

We are indebted to the census report for the following particulars as 
to the city and county of New-York alone in 1860: 


No. of Cost 9, Value of 
Establish- Capital Raw Ma- Male Female Annual 
MANUFACTUBES. ments. Invested. terial. Hands. Hands. Product, 


Gilt frames, mirrors, &c.,......... 21... $189,600 .. $273,750... 368 .. .. .. $548,800 
Gold and silver refin’g and assa’g, 5 .. 229,800 .. 824,080 .. _ owe 420,500 
Gold chains, jewelry, &.,........ 84... 1,118,000... 1,191,680 .. 906... 68... 2,162,000 

16,000 .. 39,970 .. 3 .. 1.. 85,300 
Gold watch cases, &c.,....... erry Tee 96,900 .. 195,650 .. 197.. $.. 837,600 
Silver ware, coos 20 .. 437,000 .. 698,886 .. 867... 19... 1,294,600 
Bilver-plated ware, 136,700 .. 200,480 .. 228 .. 196... 423,500 


189 .. $3,219,000 .. $2,924,446 .. 20%: .. 282 . $5,271,800 

There are various other branches of manufactures, besides those enu- 
merated above, which consume large quantities of both metals. 

The following tabular statement is from the preliminary report on the 
eighth census of the United States, year 1860. It-is here shown, that in 
twelve States and the District of Columbia, there are about twelve or 
fourteen millions used in manufactures annually. Ifto these we add Ohio, 
Missouri, California and other States, the amount will swell to nearly 
twenty millions of dollars : 


JEWELRY, Sitver Ware, &c., PRODUCED DURING THE YEAR ENDING 
JuNE 1, 1860. 


Valueof Vulueof Value Val. silver Val.of jew- 
STATEs. watches, goldleaf ofsilver- platedand  elry, watch- Total 
ée, and foil, ware. Brit. ware. cases, &c. value. 


$23,000 .. $11,240 .. $ 34,240 
New-Hampshire, . “ ¢ axe, te hin ee seek 0b 11,300 .. 11,300 
Vermont, decks ina, | akon” anes: 7,500 .. 5,750 .. 87,950 
Massachusetts, ... $348,900 .. $17,700 .. 196,860... $41,875 .. 1,744,806 .. 2,648,641 
Rhode Island,.... 269,500 . 9,000 .. 490,000 .. eos «= ee ~—s 2,288,178 .. 3,006,678 
Conneeticut, is ches 80,000 .. 82,600 .. 1,579,760 .. 195,124 .. 1,887,484 
New-York, 420,570 .. 108,372 .. 1,593,795 .. 563,745 .. 2,779,981 .. 5,466,463 
Pennsyivania,.... 430,000 .. 264,600 .. 519,650 .. 561,650 .. 2,856,230 .. 4,132,130 
New-Jersey,...... 4,500... .... 7,000 .. 665,500 .. 1,604,844 .. 2,281,344 
Delaware,........ ae. de asia = ‘eee aca 1,800 .. 1,8 
Maryland, spew’ -% view «ax aos Ramen Tee 600 .. 30, 
Dis’t of Columbia, ....  .. Pr aa eeee oe 15950 .. 15,950 


$1,473,470 $479,672 $2,894,105 $ 3,742,580 § 10,964,803 $19,554,580 


According to the Treasury Report of 186162, and other sources of 

information, there were in the vaults of the banks, as coin and 

bullion, on the 1st January, 1861, about eemkhars t . « $87,000,000 
To thich we should add the increased volume of 1861, 13,000,000 
And in the hands of the public,....... eaieienrvencecee * OSERIEe 


Total in the country, December, 1861,.............+-0+- $ 150,000,000 


Assuming the value of gold and silver existing in the variqus shapes 
of jewelry, family and other plate, trinkets, watches, &c., to be (as esti- 
mated, p. 170) at three or four times the amount of coin and bullion, it 
would result that of the latter there was, on Ist January last, at least 
$150,000,000, and of the former, from $450,000,000, to $600,000,000. 
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CENSUS RETURNS. 


THE CENSUS OF NEW-YORK COMPARED WITH THE WHOLE UNITED STATES. 


Comparative Population of the State of New-York, according to each 
Census of the United States, 1790-1860. 
Decennial 


Free . Increase, 

Whites. Colored. Slaves. Tot7l. percent. 
$14,142 .. 4,654 .. | 21,994 .. $40,120 po 
556,089 .. 10,874 .. 20,348 .. 586,756 .. 12,51 
918,699 .. 25,383 .. 15,017 .. 959,049 .. 63.45 
1,832,744 .. 29,279 .. 10,088 .. 1,872,111 .. 48.14 
1,873,663 .. 44,870 .. 75 .. 1,918,608 .. 389.76 
2,878,890 .. 50,027 .. 4 .. 2,428,921 .. 26.60 
8,048,323 .. 49,069 .. acc. co SOUTER ... SUB 
8,831,730 .. 49,005 .. ivan .. 8,880,785 .. 25.81 


Comparative Population of New-York and other portions of the United 
States, according to each Census, 1790-1860. 


Free Total Rate of 
Whites. Colored. Slaves. Population. Increase. 
1790. State of New-York, 814,142 .. 4,654 .. 21,824 .. 340,120 
Other portions,......... 2,858,322 .. 54,812 .. 676,573 .. 3,589,707 .. 


Total United States, 1790, 3,172,464 .. 59,466 .. 697,897 .. 3,929,827 


1800. State of New-York,..... 556,089 .. 10,874 .. 20,343 .. 586,756 
Other States, 8,748,462 .. 98,021 .. 872,698 .. 4,719,181 


Total United States, 1800, 4,304,501 .. 103,395 .. 893,041 .. 5,805,987 


1810. State of New-York,..... 918,699 .. 25,883 .. 15,017... 959,49 
Other States,........... 4,943,305 .. 161,113 .. 1,176,347 .. 6,280,765 


Total United States, 1910, 5,862,004 .. 186,446 .. 1,191,364 .. 7,239,814 


1820. State of New-York, 1,882,744 .. 29,279 .. 10,088... 1,872,111 
: All other States, 6,529,187 .. 204,225 .. 1,528,087 .. 8,266,080 


Total United States, 1820, 7,861,931 .. 283,504 .. 1,589,125 .. 9,689,191 


1830. State of New-York, 1,878,663 ..° 44,870 .. 75 .. 1,918,608 
All other States,........ 8,663,715 .. 274,729 .. 2,008,968 .. 10,947,412 


Total United States, 1830, 10,537,378 .. 819,599 .. 2,009,043 .. 12,866,020 


1840, State of New-York, 2,878,890 .. 50,027 .. 4 .. 2,428,921 .. 
All other States, 11,816,805 .. 336,276 .. 2,487,451 .. 14,649,532 


Total United States, 1840,...... 14,195,695 .. 336,303 .. 2,487,455 .. 17,069,453 


1850. State of New-York, 8,048,325 .. 49,069 8,097,394 


All other States,........ 16,504,789 .. 885,380 .. 8,204,313 .. 20,094,482 
. easier ee cmnapicammne ne 
Total United States, 1850,. 19,553,114 .. 434,449 .. 3,204,313 .. 23,191,876 


1860. State of New-York, 8,881,730 .. 49,005 .. .... «8,880,785 
All other States, 28,176,851 .. 493,117 .. 3,958,587 .. 27,563,055 


Total United States, 1860,...... 27,008,081 .. 492,122 .. 9,958,587 .. $1,443,700 .. 
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Ratio of Increase of Population in the United States, by Census, 1790 
—1860. i 


Whites. Free Colored. Slaves, Total. 

Years. Per cent. Per cent. Percent. Percent. 
190-1800,.......4. ' .. 8223 .. 7.97 .. 85.02 
1800-1810,.. ‘ me 7200 es 83.40 os 56.45 
25.23 oa 28.79 $3 83.18 

36.87 - 80.61 ea 83.49 

20.87 Si 23.81 aa 82.67 

12.46 a 28.82 oe 35.87 

10.97 -. 28.88 bs 35.58 


ComparaTIvE Ratios or Increase. 


The decennial rate of increase of population in New-York State, com- 
pared with that of the United States, 1790-1860: 


o 
Years. Whites. Free Colored. Slaves. Total. 
{ State of New-York, Te .- 122.09 a *4.06 a 72.51 
1 United States, : - C5. Mt . s6m 


New-York,. 22 .. 144.19 -» SRM « 63.45 
United States, . ‘a 72.00 on 33.40 ” 36.45 


New-York, Y Re 15.57 -. %382,82 os 43,14 
United States,.......0.... 2 os 25.23 atk 28.79 ee $3.18 


{ New-York, 58 me 58.24 -- £99.25 AS 89.76 
United States,.... 08 a 36.87 m6 80.61 re 33.49 


1790-1800, 
1800-1810, 


1810-1820, { 


( New-York, y - 1149 .. #94.66 . 26.60 
1 United States, : « SS .«. Cet . 32.67 


New-York, “a *1.91 “ Lae 7 27.52 
{ United States,............ y - 12.46 - 28.82 as 35.87 


New-York, 5. on *0.13 . avis = 25.31 
United States,............ 8. a 10.97 ‘ 23.388 .. 35.58 


1850-1860 
* The above table claims the attention, because it demonstrates that the 
progress of population in the State of New-York has been rapid, accord- 
ing to each census of the government, even down to the last decade 
(1850-1860,) when the rate of increase was over 25 per cent. The free 
colored population, which rapidly increased between the years 1790 and 
1840, owing to the accession from slaves, may be said to be now sta- 
tionary. 


* Rato of decrease. 
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Prosperity of the Country. 


HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


By Joun Francis. 


[Continued from the August No., page 134.) 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue year 1823 witnessed the early dawning of a prosperity,* which, 
regarded as solid by many, ended in an almost national ruin. In the 
previous year, with a view of reviving speculation, then dormant, the 
bank, at the instance of the State, had issued about four millions in ad- 
vances to the government, and in enlarged discounts; but, in Mr. Horstey 
Patmer’s opinion, the first step towards the excitement was lowering the 
interest on public securities, which was effected in 1822, by reducing the 
navy five per cents to four per cent., and a smaller stock to three and a 
half per cent. This reduction in the interest of upwards of two hundred 
millions caused some distress and great dissatisfaction. To meet the dis- 
sentients the bank advanced five millions, to be repaid in quarterly in- 
stalments. Many persons who had hitherto been contented with the div- 
idend they had received, were compelled either to reduce their expenses 
to mect a diminished revenue, or endeavor to obtain a larger interest than 
was offered by government. A feverish feeling was thus excited, and as there 
are always plenty of schemes, which, if not safe, are specious, the discon- 
tented man embarked his capital in speculations, the great promises of 
which blinded him as to their insecurity. .Unwilling to reduce his 
expenses, he thought he saw a safe mode of enlarging his income, and he 
“entertained any proposition for investment, however absurd, which was 
tendered.” In the year 1822 another cause occurred, of which the en- 
tire responsibility must rest with the government. This was the act of 
Parliament extending the circulation of the small notes of country bankers 
till 1833, instead of ceasing at the period allotted to them by the bill of 
Mr. Peet. That act, said Mr. Canniva, hedged the one pound note with 
a divinity which was never supposed to belong to it before. Only six op- 
ponents were seen arrayed against the bill. The bank had made a pro- 





* A parliamentary debate occurred in 1817, on the state of the trade and manufac- 
tures of the nation, the scope and aim of which will at once appear from the resolu- 
tions which Mr, Brovenam moved, and which were negatived by a majority of 55, 
the numbers being 118 to 63. 1. That the trade and manufactures of the country 
are reduced to a state of such unexampled difficulty as demands the serious atten- 
tion of this‘house. 2. That those difficulties are materially increased by the policy 
pursued with respect to our foreign commerce, and that a revision of this system 
ought forthwith to be undertaken by the house, 8, That the continuance of those 
difficulties is materially increased by the severe pressure of taxation under which 
the country labors, pe | which ought by every practicable means to be lightened. 
4, That the system of foreign policy pursued by his majesty’s ministers has not been 
such as to obtain for the people of this country those commercial advantages which 
the influence of Great Britain in foreign courts fairly entitled them to expect—AL 
Ison’s Europe, vol. 5, p. 107. 
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vision of bullion for the country notes, with the full conviction that the 
law would remain unaltered. In the memorandum delivered to the House 
of Commons the directors state, “the consequence of that measure was 
to leave in the possession of the bank* an inordinate quantity of bul. 
lion; £14,200,000 in January, 1824; and further to afford the power of 
extension to the country banker’s issues, which it is believed were greatly 
extended from 1823 to 1825.” Mr. Ricuarps, in his evidence before 
the committce of the House of Commons in 1832, bore testimony to the 
efforts of the bank in preparing to meet its outstanding engagements, 
“When it was determined that the country should return to cash pay- 
ments, a vast deal of anxiety was created in the minds of the public, 
As the period approached that anxiety greatly increased, and many who 
had previously issued freely, and given fair and legitimate accommodation, 
were afraid to continue. The bank had put itself in a position faithfully 
and honestly to fulfil that law—that I assert most fearlessly—and suc. 
ceeded in procuring a large quantity of bullion. They anticipated the 
period when, by law, they were bound to return to cash payments, and 
enabled themselves to assist the country bankers to meet their engage- 
ments in gold.” 

In 1822 the aggregate currency was low;+ but no sooner was the 
country banker allowed to issue more small notes, than it began to in- 
crease, and with it an apparent prosperity as dangerous as it was delu- 
sive. In 1825 the issues of the country bankers were fifty per cent. 
more than in 1822. From the middle of the latter year to the com- 
mencement of 1825, prices of commodities improved, in some cases 
twenty-five, and in others fifty per cent. At the end of 1824 the stock 
of manufactures was shorter than usual. The whole country wore a 
promising{ appearance, and every one became ready to embark his capi- 


*The dividends of the bank, from 1807 to 1822, were at the rate of ten per cent. 
per annum. . 
+ Mr. Lewis Luoyp, a gentleman whose opinion on such subjects is entitled to the 
eatest deference, from his long experience as a partner in one of the first banking 
ouses in the kingdom, (Jones, Ltoyp & Co.,) estimated the reduction of country 
bank paper in 1816, as compared with its amount in 1814, at about a half; (Com- 
mons’ Report, 1819, p. 170.) Perhaps, however, the estimate of Mr. Sepewicx, 
Chairman of the Board of Stamps, may be the most accurate, who reckoned, from 
computations founded on the number of stamps issued to the country bankers, that 
the amount of the notes in circulation from 1810 to 1818, both inclusive, had been 
as under: 
£ 21,819,000 | 1818,....cccceccccccces £19,011,000 
19,944,000 | 1816... .ccccccecccccese 15,096,000 
3, ND coin a peg, ETT TTC 15,898,000 
Se eee eee ZB, TOG 000 | FOU... ocs.cccccicssaces 20,507,000 


This table sets the vicious nature of the existing system in the clearest point of 
view.—Edinburch Review, vol. 43, p. 272. 

t Only two years before, or on 7th March, 1821, Mr. Gooca brought forward & 
motion for the appointment of a parliamentary committee to inquire into agricultu- 
ral distress; and in the course of the debate Mr. Curwen observed, “In the flour 
ishing days of the empire, the income of the nation was £400,000,000, and the tax- 
ation was £80,000,000 annually. At present the income is only £300,000,000, yet 
the taxation was nearly the same. In what situation was the farmer? The aver- 
age of wheat, if properly taken, was not more than 62s., the consequence of which 
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tal in any thing which promised great profit. The people congratulated 
themselves on being wiser than their forefathers; and part of the press, 
at first, re-echoed their congratulations, Every one seemed smiling and 
satisfied. The shopkeeper sold his goods. The merchant made large 

rofits. The manufacturer could not produce sufficiently fast. Even 
country gentlemen, the most querulous of all classes,” says a periodical, 
“the least accustomed to suffer, and the most incapable of struggling with 
difficulties, could no longer complain.” 

The South Sea bubble was a tradition about which many talked, who 
knew nothing but the name. Those who were familiar with the story 
little expected to see a repetition of scenes which had shaken the foun- 
dations of commerce. “ The schemes so lately afloat,” says a writer at 
the time, “ carried with them a much greater mass of fraud and decep- 
tion, in the aggregate, than the South Sea bubble.” It is instructive to 
read the comments of a portion of the press. The following extract 
from the “ Annual Register,” as a calm survey of the events of the year, 
aspiring to the dignity of history, may be regarded as most important, 
from the time allotted it, to form an opinion : 

“ There was in the present year no diminution of that prosperity which 
the country had enjoyed throughout the whole of 1823. All agricultu- 
ral produce was slowly but steadily on the rise. In the cotton trade 
there was a rapid increase; and the manufacturers of wool, iron and 
hardware were equally prosperous. The abundance of capital led to 
the formation of numerous joint-stock companies, directed, some of 
them, towards schemes of internal industry; others of them towards 
speculations in distant countries. The ‘mines of Mexico’ was a phrase 
which suggested to the imagination of every one unbounded wealth ; and 
three companies, the Real del Monte Association, the United Mexican 
and the Anglo-Mexican, were formed for the purpose of extracting 
wealth from their bowels, by English capital, machinery and skill. 
Similar companies were formed in the course of the year for working the 
mines of Chili, of Brazil and Peru, and of the province of Rio de la 
Plata. In the month of March there were upwards of thirty bills before 
the House of Commons, for the purpose of giving legal existence to 
different companies. In all these speculations* only a small instalment, 
seldom exceeding five per cent., was paid at first; so that a very moder- 





was, that the farmer lost 8s. by every quarter of wheat he grew. On the article of 
wheat alone, the agricultural interest had lost £15,000,000, and on barley and _ oats, 
£15,000,000 more. In addition to this, the value of farming stock had been dimin- 
ished by £10,000,000; sothatin England alone there was a diminution of £40,000,000 
ayear. The diminution on the value of agricultural produce in Scotland and Ireland 
cannot be less than £15,000,000; so that the total loss to the agriculturists of the 
two islands-cannot be taken at less than £55,000,000,—AxIsoy’s Europe, vol. 5, p. 854. 

*The doctrine of free trade, afterwards so largely acted upon by the British 
legislature, first began in 1820 to engross the thoughts not only of persons engaged 
in commerce and manufactures, but of the heads of the government. On 8th May, 
1820, Mr. Banana presented a petition on this subject from the merchants of Lon- 
don; and on the 16th, Mr. Kirxuan Fiytay, a Glasgow merchant, equally remark- 
able for the extent of his transactions and the liberality of his views, brought for- 
ward a petition from the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, which set forth, in 
strong terms, the evils arising from the restricted state of the trade with China and 
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ate rise in the price of shares produced a large profit on the sum acto. 
ally invested. If, for instance, shares of £100, on which £5 had been 
paid, rose to a premium of £40, this yielded on every share a profit 
equal to eight times the amount of the money which had been paid. 
This possibility of enormous profit, by risking a small sum, was a bait 
too tempting to be resisted. All the gambling propensities of human 
nature were constantly solicited into action; and crowds of individuals 
of every description, the credulous and the suspicious, the crafty and the 
bold, the raw and the inexperienced, the intelligent and the ignorant, 
princes, nobles, politicians, placemen, patriots, lawyers, physicians, di- 
vines, philosophers, poets, intermingled with women of all ranks and de. 
grees, spinsters, wives and widows, hastened to venture some portion of 
their property in schemes, of which scarcely any thing was known but 
the name.” 

The speech from the throne evidenced the general feeling of security 
and satisfaction. It congratulated the Commons and Lords on the “ pros- 
perous condition of the country. There never was a period in its history 
when all the great interests of the nation were in so thriving a condition. 
An increasing activity pervades almost every branch of manufactures,” 
But another source of high profit appeared to offer through the acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the South American States.* 

Any petty commonwealth putting forth pretences to a popular govern- 
ment, had only to publish magnificent assertions, and yet more magnifi- 
cent promises, and loans were made as freely as required. Upwards of 
thirty-two millions were thus subscribed by infatuated men, the principal 
of which will never be seen; while a pretence of keeping up the interest 
is scarcely made. The following will afford some idea as to the mode in 
which these Joans were managed, and will yield an insight into the mad- 
ness to which a state of monetary excitement will sometimes lead sober- 
minded men. This desire to invest capital in foreign loans amounted to 
amania. The way in which the Peruvian loan was arranged, together 
with the circumstances which attended it, may serve as a specimen of 
others. No sooner was it understood that the State of Peru had con- 
sented to borrow, than the utmost anxiety prevailed to lend. The osten- 
sible contractor was overwhelmed with applications, The reply was, that 
he would dispose of the scrip in the open market. At the time ap- 
pointed, a crowd of speculators surrounded him, begging to know the 
terms, and pressing for an early delivery. All voices were lost in the 





the East Indies, and the advantages over British subjects which the Americans 
enjoyed in that respect, and urged the repeal of the usury laws, and the reduction 
or removal of the duties on the importation of several foreign commodities, These 
views were so favorably received in both houses of Parliament that Lord Lanspown: 
was encouraged, a few days after, to bring forward a motion for the appointment of 
@ committee to take into consideration the means of extending our foreign commerce. 
He dwelt, in an especial manner, on the inconveniences to which the trade of the 
country was now exposed by the numerous duties which restricted it in every direc 
tion, and argued, that “ whatever brought the foreign merchant to this country, and 
made it a general mart for the merchandise of the world, was beneficial to our trade, 
and enriched the industrious population of our ports.”—ALison. 

* Mr. Cannixa@ announced January 1, 1825, as the period for recognition of the 
South American States, 
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confusion, and the agent calmly waited the bidding of the eager multi- 
tude. Various prices were vociferated, but the contractor maintained a 
reserved silence. By this it was understood that the point desired was 
not reached. After a pause, eighty-eight was named by him. This was 
known to be a premium of eight per cent. on the contracting price, and 
astorm of indignation arose at the idea of any one, but the assembly, 
making so large a profit. “Shame, shame!” “Gross extortion !” met 
the contractor’s ears. Still there was an eager pressure to get near him, 
and those who could approach sufficiently close considered themgelves 
fortunate in taking sums varying from £5,000 to £10,000. The practi- 
cal reception of his terms appeared so satisfactory that the contractor 
soon advanced the price to eighty-nine; on which he was once more 
met with the same expressive language. Again, however, his acuteness 
proved correct, and some of the scrip was taken at the increased rate. 
The noise became so great, and the confusion so excessive, that few could 
be supplied ; and though many applications were made, there was no 
answer. The attention of the crowd was soon diverted by the offer of a 
broker to supply any person, who required the scrip, at eighty-eight. 
The speculator was taken at his word, and very large amounts were sold. 
By this time the news had reached the stock exchange ;* and in a short 
period a considerable number of the members assembled, and pressing 
round the contractor, with great indignation, moved him and his agents 
from one part of the edifice to another. The crowd soon became so ex- 
asperated, that they forced them out of the building. A desperate 
struggle followed, and at last they were allowed to re-enter. Being 
tumultuously called upon to name a price, one of them mentioned ninety 
as the minimum. Soon after this they left; with their departure the 
mania appeared to subside; and many of the purchasers, fancying their 
bargains were imprudent, actually sold on the spot at a lower price than 
they had given. Such was the anxiety to obtain a portion of the loan to 
be granted to Peru, a loan which now bears no interest whatever. 

The year 1825, like its predecessor, was ushered in with a flourish of 
trumpets. The ancient golden age had revived. Gladness and gaiety 
were in the Jand. ‘The hum of successful industry was heard through- 
out the fields; every man was contented and happy; joy beamed in 
every face ;” and, as Lord Leveson Gower expressed himself, his poetic 
spirit waxing warm within him, “ distress had vanished from the face of 
the land.” The delusion was general. The song of triumph universal. 
The Earl of Liverpool rejoiced in the success which had attended that 
great measure, introduced, with his sanction, by Mr. Pert. “ The task 
had been accomplished ; we were enjoying our reward.” Lord Duptey 
said: “ The country now reaped in honor and in repose all that they had 
sown in courage, in constancy and in wisdom.” “Our prosperity ex- 
tended to all orders, all professions, all districts, enhanced by those arts 
which ministered to human comfort, and by those inventions by which 
man seemed to have obtained a mastery over nature by the application 
of her own powers.” 


* Mr. Josepus was expelled from the stock exchange for improper conduct, con- 
nected with shares in the Lower Rhine Steam Navigation Company, August, 1825. 
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The contagion spread to the Commons. No year had ever exceeded 
that of 1824* in its exports; and the chancellor of the exchequer, in an 
exultant tone of triumph, congratulated the house on the auspicious cir- 
cumstances of the period, adding, “ we may safely venture to contemplate 
with instructive admiration, the harmony of its proportions and the 
solidity of its basis.” Joint-stock companies of every conceivable de- 
scription were put prominently forward.t In 1824 and 1825f{ six hun- 
dred and twenty-four new ones made their appearance. Royal and im- 
perial mines; a mint company, to coin the gold when it should be pro- 
cured from Mexico; associations to provide bread; with others, which 
rivalled one another in outrageous assertions and extravagant protesta- 
tions, possessed the public mind. The upper classes found their repre- 
sentatives in the direction of these companies. A violent love of lucre 
was as prevalent among the higher as the lower ranks. Mr. Grenre. 
asserted, in the House of Commons, that he had seen the prospectus of 
a new speculation, to which the name of a prince of the blood was at- 
tached. Another bore the title of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
highest mercantile names in the land were in the direction of others, 
All were confident, and all hoped to reap enormous profits. A Mr. Peter 
Moore boldly said, in the House of Commons, “ Upon his honor, he 
believed that not one of the companies with which he was connected 
had less probity or less stability than the Bank of England.” Every de- 
scription of property rose greatly. The artisan was in full employment. 
New buildings were in progress of erection. Men of enterprise, without 
capital, could command funds for any plausible undertaking. 

When introducing his motion on the address to the king, Lord Leve- 


son Gower said: “ Such is the general state of prosperity at which the 
country has arrived, that I feel at a loss how to proceed, whether to give 
precedence to our agriculture, which is the main support of the country, 
to our manufactures, which have increased to a most unexampled extent, 
or to our commerce, which distributes them to the ends of the earth, 
which finds daily new outlets for their distribution, and new sources of 
national wealth and prosperity.” 


* The bank this year announced its intention of investing money on mortgages, 
and the security of public stock, April. 

+ The contemporary annalists have recorded facts which demonstrate that this 
glowing picture was not the creation of the orator’s imagination, but the faithful 
portrait of the time in which he lived. ‘ Agricultural distress,” says the Annual 
Register, ‘had disappeared; the persons engaged in the cotton and woollen many- 
factures were in full employment; the various branches of the iron trade were ina 
state of activity; onall sides new buildings were in a state of erection; and money 
was so abundant, that men of enterprise, though without capital, found no difficulty 
in commanding funds for any plausible undertaking. This substantial and solid 
prosperity was stimulated to an additional extent by the operation of the many 
joint-stock banks and companies which had sprung into sudden existence in the for- 
mer year. Some of them had put in motion a considerable quantity of industry, 
and increased the demand for various articles of consumption; and all of theni, at 
their commencement, and for some time afterward, tended to throw a certain sum of 
money into more active circulation, and to multiply their transfers from one hand 
to another.”—Atison’s Zurope. 

¢ The anti-corn law agitation commenced this year, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


BUBBLE COMPANIES—-INCREASE OF PROSPERITY-——-VALUE OF SHARES—-COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE PANIC—FAILURES OF COUNTRY AND LONDON BANKERS—SCENE AT TIIE DISCOUNT 
OFFICE—MR, BARING—-GREAT DISTRESS—-GENERAL DISCREDIT—aASSISTANCE OF THE 
BANK—DECLINE OF THE FUNDS-——ISSUE OF ONE POUND NOTES—MANSION-HIOUSE MEET- 
ING—ANECDOTES OF THE PANIC—-RIOTS IN THE COUNTRY—JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES— 
OPINIONS AS TO THE CAUSE OF DISTRESS, 


Tue vast quantity of gold expected from the South American mines 
was so great, that many well-informed persons, according to Mr. Tooxe, 
“believed, and acted on the belief, of a diminished value in gold and 
sliver in consequence.” A journalist of the day, writing on what was 
evidently a feeling, if not a belief, founds on it an essay, of which the 
following is an extract: “The chancellor of the exchequer was obliged 
to give up his customary budget, and introduced a new system of duties 
inkind. I had an opportunity of hearing a right honorable gentleman, 
who filled that situation, very pathetically lament that the ‘ over-produc- 
tion of gold then was as great an evil as the over-production of grain had 
been formerly.’ ‘Once,’ he added, ‘the difficulty was how to get gold; 
then the question to be put was how to spend it; for the nation already 
resounded with the lamentations of sufferers, forming creditors of the 
State, but who had been paid off with gold.’” 

It is in such things as these, which satirize popular opinion in the 
pursuit of public applause, that the real feeling of a people may often be 
discovered. The pages of the satirist are a vivid picture of society. As 
a confirmation of this frenzied desire, another writer of the period says, 
“The earth was to yield in such quantities of the precious metals, that 
fears began to be entertained of their becoming almost valueless.” 

The credulity of the British public was only surpassed by the impu- 
dence of the inventor. Men, without any capital but presumption, pro- 
posed and carried out companies; and when, by the aid of an important 
name or two, obtained perhaps under fraudulent pretences, and a prospec- 
tus full of specious phraseology and definite promises, they had arrived at 
a premium, the shares were sold, and the association abandoned. In asa- 
tirical novel of the day, a bubble, to be called “The Gold, Wine and Olive 
Joint-Stock Company,” is proposed to be projected. From the writer’s 
position, it is very probable that much of his presumed fiction was fact. 
“Why, you talk,” says one of the characters, “as if we had any real business 
to transact. All we have to do is to puff our shares up to a premium, hum- 
bug the public into buying them, and then let the whole concern go to 
ruin.” The history of the difficulty with which the first instalment of 
rent was met, amounting to £8 6s. 8d., is unquestionably a picture of the 
pauperism and poverty which often mingled with the shamelessness of 
the pretenders. The writer remembers to have seen, some time after- 
wards, the prospectus of a company, to drain the Red Sea in search of the 
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old and jewels left by the Egyptians in their passage after the Israelites, 

any similar jocularities were in circulation, some of which emanated 
from the members of the stock exchange, always alive to a sense of the 
ridiculous. But it is impossible, and the experience of every speculative 
era has proved it, to open the eyes of men who are making large profits, 
We are all prone to believe what is agreeable, and the movers in the 
mania of 1825 were no exception to the rule. 

Every one appeared to get rich without trouble. The prices of all arti- 
cles increased in value. Tenfold higher terms were paid for land, with 
the view of building on it, than it was worth. 

“The wildness of speculation,” says “ Kyicut’s History of London,” 
“was not, however, confined to joint-stock projects ; but at length reached 
to commercial produce generally. Money was abundant, and circulated 
with rapidity. Prices* and profits rose higher and higher, and, in short, 


‘ All went merry as a marriage bell.’ ” 


The newspapers could scarcely contain the announcements which day 
after day poured from the prolific pens of the schemers. Shares were 
issued at high premiums; loan after loan taken at high rates; but high 
as they were contracted, the extravagant feeling of the period sent them 
all higher. The “Rear pet Monte Minna” shares, the value of which 
may be known from being quoted shortly after at 377 discount, reached 





* The rise of prices consequent upon the inflation of this period, is indicated by 
the annexed summary of values in 1823 and in 1825: 
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1,400 premium, making a difference of £1,777 per share. The “Botanos,” 
and other foreign mining companies, mounted to 525 premium. The 
Jess the place was known where the mine was to be sunk, the higher the 
remium reached, the bolder and the more exorbitant were the demands 
made on the public credulity. The “Tiatpuxanua” was done at £299. 
Rumors and reports of veins of gold discovered, had only to be fastly 
ropagated, to be freely credited. 
The following table will give an idea of the height to which the mad- 
ness of the period had raised the prices of mining shares in one month: 


F Dee. 10, 1824. Jan, 11, 1825, 
Anglo-Mexican, £10 paid. .... £33 pm. .... £158 pm. 
Brazilian, \ nd shisics 10s, dis..... "0 “« 
Columbian, » * er i rr 82 “ 
Real del Monte, 7m “ oe 550 “ ae 1,359 “ 
United Mexican, “ sina $5“ males 155. “ 


The shopkeeper ceased to toil, that he might become suddenly rich. 
The merchant embarked his capital and his credit; the clerk risked his 
reputation and his place to obtain a share of the broad golden stream, 
which waited to be drunk. The broker could scarcely find time to exe- 
cute his commissions. The ordinary business of the funds were disre- 
garded. The regions of the stock exchange wore an appearance of per- 
petual bustle.* But a great change was at hand. This desire of adven- 
ture, and the rising aspect of all markets, created an unfavorable foreign 
exchange,t which, together with the specie, sent to fulfil the loans made 
to foreign States, occasioned seven millions and a half of gold to be sub- 
tracted from the bank coffers by November, 1825. 





* The following is a statement of the new associations that sprung up after the 
year 1823, and the nominal capital subscribed for their various undertakings :— 


Dovstepay’s Financial History of England: 


74 Mining companies, .... £38,370,000| 67 Steam companies,..... £ 85,555,000 
29 Gas companies, 12,077,000} 11 Trading companies,... 10,450,000 
20 Insurance companies,.. 35,820,000} 26 Building companies,.. 13,781,000 
26 Investment companies, . 52,600,000! 23 Provision companies, . 836,000 
54 Railway and canal co.’s, 44,051,000 | 202 Miscellaneous, . 148,109,000 


Making, in one year, a total of 532 companies, with a nominal capital of 
£441,649,600 sterling. 
+ It is almost unnecessary to explain, that the par of exchange is fixed on a com- 
parison of the intrinsic value of the currencies exchanged, and that, upon this princi- 
le, in fixing the rate of exchange between Hamburg and this country, thirty-four 
amburg shillings are computed to be equal to a British pound sterling. But if the 
Hamburg currency should, by any accident, lose one-half of its intrinsic value, 
thirty-four Hamburg shillings would no longer be equal to a British pound sterling. 
The exchange with Britain would turn against Hamburg in proportion to the loss of 
value which its currency had experienced, and it would, of course, be necessary, in 
remitting from Hamburg to Britain, to pay sixty-eight Hamburg shillings for every 
British pound. Applying these principles to the British currency, we find, that as 
the price of bullion rose, or, in other words, as bank notes decreased in value, all 
our foreign exchanges became proportionally unfavorable; only, however, when 
remittances were made by means of paper. In that case, when the notes of the 
Bank of England were exchanged against the pure currencies of Paris, or of Ham- 
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In that month the alarm began. The directors of some of the comps. 
nies consented to their being dissolved, on condition of retaining one. 
fourth of the deposits to meet contingent and past expenses. The banks 
where the deposits of others had been placed were besieged to procure a 
return. The lord mayor was applied to by many who, rejoicing at first 
in the prospect of profit, shrank from the chance of loss. From this pe- 
riod the tide turned. The eyes of the people opened to their marvelous 
absurdity. The sellers became more numerous than the purchasers ; and 
by December had arisen a voice of alarm so loud that it reached to the 
remotest provinces of the empire, and so deep that it penetrated to the 
heart of the metropolis. 

By the 23d of November, 1825, greater difficulty existed in obtaining 
commercial discounts than had been experienced for some years. The 
extreme caution of the directors of the bank, who, witnessing a decline 
in the exchanges, feared a fresh exportation of their gold, was the imme- 
diate cause. The applications of the highest houses, equal in stability to 
the bank, were only partially complied with. It may be supposed that 
the coming storm was little anticipated when the following remark was 
made by a high authority: “ They contract the issue of their bank notes 
with more timidity than, perhaps, the real urgency of the case demands.” 
“ The distress occasioned by the limitation exceeds belief.” These com- 
ments, occurring immediately preceding the panic, prove that it was but 
little expected. But if the directors were compelled to limit their ac- 
commodation, great care was evinced that credit should not be injured 
by it. The most eminent firms, the character and wealth of whom 
placed them beyond suspicion, were selected for reduction, so that no re- 
proach could be attached to them. 

In an interview which the bank authorities held with the chancellor of 
the exchequer, towards the end of November, some high words appear to 
have passed, in which the chancellor said the bank had brought them- 
selves into a situation too serious to be treated with disregard, though 
the evil must work its own cure. The governor reminded him that they 
had undertaken the dead weight when no one else would do so. Past 
services are generally forgotten; and the chancellor replied that it was 
only a private contract, and had no connection with their corporate privi- 
leges. The following, from the “ Times,” will give some idea of the in- 
tense anxiety to obtain money: “ Yesterday was the day for effecting 
discounts at*the bank on London bills. It is customary to leave them 
the day before, and the answer is returned on Thursday. The decision 





burg, it was necessary to pay a premium of about twenty per cent. on the sum re- 
mitted. But when bullion was exchanged against those currencies, the premium 
on the sum remitted was reduced to between five and eight per cent.; which pre- 
mium, therefore, expresses the real amount of the exchange against this country; 
for if, when the paper currency of the Bank of England is exchanged against the 
pure currencies of the continent, a premium of twenty per cent. must be paid in 
addition to the sum remitted ; and if, when bullion is exchanged, the premium isre- 
duced to five or eight per cent., to what can this difference be imputed but to the 
inferior value of the paper. Hoiding this fact, therefore, to be conclusive as to the 
depreciation of the paper, the only question that remains to be considered is, the 
cause of that depreciation —Zdinburgh Review, Feb., 1826, p, 150, 
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js usually given before one, at the latest. Long before that hour had 
struck, the place was besieged; and when at last the expected time 
came, notice was given that the answers could not be announced till two. 
Two o’clock arrived, and the anxiety of those who waited was at the 
highest pitch ; and then another notice was given, stating that a further 
delay must take place till halfpast two. During the whole of the period 
the directors were in close deliberation in the bank parlor. By this time 
the assembly was immense; and, when intimation was made that the ar- 
rangements were complete, a rush, similar to that at a theatre, ensued, to 
gain access to the window at which answers were to be given. The con- 
fusion was so great that when four o’clock arrived the crowd had not dis- 
persed, and it could not be ascertained whether the bills were discounted, 
or part discounted, or rejected. During the ministration of the clerk at 
the window he was frequently called away to receive fresh instructions, 
The directors did all in their power, but that power was limited.” 

So great was the emergency, that the principals of some of the first 
mercantile firms waited in person, in anxious expectation, to hear their 
fate.~ 

The country banking houses were the first to fall. The important 
York house of WEentwortu & Co. advertised that they were, “under 
the most painful circumstances, compelled to suspend payments.” 
£200,000 in notes of their issue were said to be circulated ; ard the ef- 
fect of this failure was severe. It was confidently believed at the time 
that if the London agent had honored Wentwortn’s bills, all would 
have been well. Some curious statements were made concerning these 
transactions ; but the probability is, that the London bankers were justi- 
fied in their proceedings, and the fact that Wenrwortus were unable to 
resume payment is some proof of their discretion. It was a time for 
,caution, but it was a time also for kindness and sympathy. 

The evil of an unlimited currency* being permitted to firms not suffi- 
ciently responsible, was fearfully felt. By an extraordinary anomaly, the 
bank was without the issue of a single one-pound note; while country 
bankers, many of whom were mere retail shopkeepers, deluged the prov- 
inces with millions. Terrible suffering was spread among the poorest 
families, with whom these notes circulated. The distress was as hopeless 
as exteusive. Since the act of 1817, paper had almost supplied the 
place of gold throughout the provinces. If notes of that kind are to be 
circulated, wrote the “ Times,” the bank ought to do it; not hovels in 
the country, dignified by the title of “bank” being written over a dairy 
or a cheesemonger’s shop. The notes of one house were openly sold at 
15s. in the pound. To support credit, associations were formed, by the 
most opulent pledging themselves to take the paper of various firms. 


*So long, therefore, as any individual, or association of individuals, may issue 
notes of a low value, to be used in the common transactions of life, without lodgi 
any security for their ultimate peyment, so long is it cerTAIN that those panics whic 
must necessarily occur every now and then, and against which no effectual precaution 
can be devised, must occasion the destruction of a greater or smaller number of banking 
establishments, and, by consequence, @ ruinous fluctuation in the supply and value of 
money,— Edinb, Review, Feb., 1826. 
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The stoppage of the bank* of Sir W. Exrorp, at Plymouth, while it added 
to the alarm in London, created a melancholy scene on the spot. The 
people were almost frantic. The holders of notes crossed and jostled 
each other in all directions, There was literally a whole population, 
with food in abundance staring them in the face, unable to procure it, as 
nothing but gold would be taken. Daybreak witnessed the bank sur- 
rounded by tumultuous mobs, and the civil power mustered in front, 
“A night of fearful omen succeeded to many an unfortunate family.” 
The run on the Norwich bank was stopped by the notes of the Bank of 
England being given in exchange. 

On the 12th of December, 1825, the crash which struck terror and 
alarm throughout London, commenced with the partners in the banking 
house of Sir Peter Pore & Co., which was said to have yielded £40,000 
a year for the previous seven years, announcing their incapacity to meet 
the claims of their creditors. At nine o’clock this stoppage was known, 
and the exchange was resorted to, to ask the cause, and inquire if other 
houses were in danger. Forty-four country banks were connected with 
the firm, and the ruin of many was anticipated. The agitation of the 
city exceeded every thing that had been witnessed for a century. The 
funds fluctuated violently. Rumors of the failures of other firms spread 
rapidly. On the 13th an important house, possessed of half a million of 
undeniable securities, declared, after a most severe pressure, an inability 
to meet its creditors. On the 14th, a West-end banker advertised, that 
though compelled to pause for the present in his payments, he hoped to 
resume on the following Saturday; and in this he was successful. On 
the same day the distress was increased by the stoppage of two firms, 
known as Sixes, Syaitu & Co. and Everett, Watker & Co. The con- 
fusion spread. Men ran in alarm and dread to draw the balances from 
the hands of their bankers. Lombard-street was crowded with persons 
waiting in anxious fear or idle curiosity. A few gazers around a door 
were sufficient to create the destructive rumor that a run was made upon 
the establishment. But there was no occasion for rumor. The people 
seemed to anticipate that the bankers kept all their deposits to answer 
unreasonable demands, and that the expense of a banking-house was 


* Greatly as the destruction of private fortunes and the wide-spread mischief and 
ruin occasioned by the late crisis in the money market are to be lamented, it is no 
small satisfaction to know that they have not proceeded from any thing affecting the 
foundations of the wealth and prosperity of the country. The sails and rigging 
of the vessel of State have been torn and injured by the violence of the tempest, 
but her timbers are as sound and fresh as ever. The bankruptcy and distress in 
which so many have been involved have come upon us in the midst of profound 
peace, and at a period when all the great branches of industry—agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce—were in a state of rapid improvement, and when the public 
revenue was more than sufficient to meet all the wants of the State. Noone, indeed, 
who has given the least attention to the subject, can suppose for a moment that th¢ 
late crisis was either primarily occasioned, or in any degree aggravated by a falling 
off in any of the sources of wealth, It is admitted on all hands that it sprung from 
a totally different cause—from some defect in the system on which the business of 
banking is conducted in England ; and, while the frightful extent of the evils expe- 
rienced calls loudly for inquiry into their cause, it at the same time enforces the ne- 
cessity of adopting some such system as may be fitted to guard effectually against 
their future occurrence,—LZdinb, Review, vol. 48, p. 263, 
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maintained for the sole purpose of benefiting the public. Many a firm, 
of unimpeachable honor and unquestionable solvency, was compelled to 
bend before the storm. The merchant looked to his banker for support ; 
but all the efforts of the latter were directed to save himself from destruc- 
tion. The usual channels of credit were stopped, and the circulation of 
the country completely deranged. Checks came pouring in from all 
quarters ; and it was remarked, that “the question would soon be, not 
who goes, but who stands?’ On the exchange the names of other firms 
were openly mentioned; and no report, however absurd, failed to obtain 
implicit belief. 

The “ Times,” in commenting upon the assistance granted to the house 
of Potz, Tuorntron & Co., remarked, “It is not probable that gold, to 
a great amount, has been in the first instance transmitted to this house. 
An additional quantity of paper, convertible, no doubt, into cash, on ap- 
plication to the bank, to the amount of the sum advanced, has been sent 
into the market. We suppose that the funds possessed by this and other 
houses, not immediately convertible in the case of a run upon their 
credit, may consist of mortgages; and, if so, it is a public evil that 
bankers, the dealers in paper, should have seized so much of the real 
property of the kingdom, and not left themselves sufficient to mect an 
emergency. They resemble pike and other rapacious fish, who pursue 
and seize a gudgeon, which, when they are on the point of swallowing, 
a larger pike supervenes and appropriates the victim.” 

The members of the press generally performed their great duty. “ It 
ought to be impressed on all who possess any influence at the present 
moment,” said the “ Morning Chronicle,” “that a blind selfishness will 
soon bring its own punishment along with it; that if all persons rush to 
the banks to draw out their balances, which the bankers must pay in- 
stantly, while they cannot compel their debtors to pay the balances duc 
to them, the consequences must be very serious indeed. We can hardly 
conceive any amount of capital equal to this conflict.” 

The rumor was spread that a firm in Mansion-House-street had stopped, 
and an immediate rush took place from the Royal Exchange and stock 
exchange to discover the truth. So great was the crowd that it was 
necessary to remove them by force. The clerks grew alarmed at the 
tumult outside, and rushed simultaneously to the outer desk, in appre- 
hension of a more violent demand than their duty would allow them to 
meet. ,“ Nefarious attacks,” says one, “continue to be made on the 
credit of other banking houses, by collecting crowds of idle people round 
their doors, and reporting a run.” The distresses of the country people, 
a3 day by day, and almost hour by hour, circulars were issued announcing 
fresh stoppages, baffle belief. Bills might be seen in many of the shops 
of the different localities, announcing that the banker’s notes would be 
received for goods. One house took £2,000 in this manner. Another 
was so crowded that the sufferers could only be admitted one at a time. 
The doors were besieged, and men might be seen issuing burdened with 
drapery or grocery which they had bought, in preference to retaining the 
dishonored paper. A Cambridge bank advertised that “they would 
keep open an hour or two later, and open the next morning an hour 
earlier ; that the holders of their notes, if there be any then in circula- 
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tion, may have them exchanged for gold or bank paper.” The Messrs, 
Guryey, at Norwich, by boldness in going beyond their usual line, 
saved many from ruin, and lost nothing, worthy of notice, through it, 
But it is to be feared that these are few, though honorable exceptions, 
An Oxford bank ostentatiously exhibited such a profusion of gold that 
every one was satisfied, and no person thought of demanding it. 

Country bankers from all parts of England were in town, trying to se- 
cure cash, The heads of all the London houses were as regular in their 
attendance as their clerks. It was common to hear of men, worth 
£100,000, begging the loan of £1,000 as a personal favor, on unexcep- 
tionable security. The gloom spread to the exchange. Exchequer bills 
fell to sixty-five shillings discount, and the brokers closed their books, 
and refused to engage in any transactions whatever. The bankers from 
the provinces demanded gold, not to the extent of their circulation, but 
to the extent of all their engagements of every description, in anticipa- 
tion of a run. Many packages of gold forwarded to these gentlemen 
came back unopened. Ilundreds of thousands of sovereigns, said Mr, 
Poutetr Tuompsoy, were sent, which were returned unpacked and un- 
touched, having been provided only to meet the chance of arun. The 
Bank of England were called on to supply gold for all the notes of these 
banks, and post-chaises and four were regularly stationed in Lombard- 
street all the day. The principal stock was closed at the bank, but trans- 
fers were allowed on this occasion up to the last possible period before 
making out the dividend. One hundred, an unprecedented number, were 
effected in one day. The partners of London banking-houses were called 
out of church to answer the expresses of their correspondents; and the 
Jatter often carried off a reserve of gold of fifty per cent. more than they 
were likely to require. The governor and deputy-governor, with many 
of the directors, were constantly at their post. “They came early and 
they left late.” The guards also remained all day in the building, in case 
their exertions should be required. 

On the 14th December, 1825, a meeting of merchants and traders, 
only of London, was convened at the Mansion-House, to devise mitiga- 
ting measures for this calamity. It was stated that the distress arose 
from want of confidence in men able to pay 40s., 50s. and 60s. in the 
pound. That those who had any confidence in their bankers ought to 
continue to pay in their money as usual; and were this done, the whole 
difficulty would be met. The governor and deputy-governor of the 
bank* officially communicated to the lord mayor that they would do 


* Tt may easily be conceived what, in a great mercantile community, deeply engaged 
in the most extensive and onerous engagements, must have been the effect of such a sud- 
den contraction of the currency, at the very time when its expansion was most loudly 
called for; but imagination itself can hardly conceive the consternation and distress 
which followed. The country bankers, whose issues had nearly doubled in the pre- 
ceding year, having reached the enormous amount of £14,000,000, were the first to 
be assailed. They were besieged with applications from their numerous customers 
to make advances; but the demand for gold was ‘so excessive that their stock of 
specie was soon exhausted, and they had no resource but to apply to the Bank of 
England for assistance. It was the magnitude and constant increase of this demand 
which constituted the source of embarrassment to that establishment, Very natu- 
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everything in their power to alleviate the city and country bankers, Mr. 
AuvexanveR Barina, afterwards Lord Ashburton, in a speech, which, 
from its energy and insight into business, was calculated to produce a 
great effect, demanded, after an elaborate picture of the panic, “ confi- 
dence ;” and so great was the impression that the assembly, almost sim- 
ultaneously, re-echoed the word. After a series of resolutions, in which 
they determined to support the banking interest to the utmost extent of 
their capacity, the meeting separated. “One establishment,” wrote the 
“ Courier,” “ falls after another. The fabric of our credit is in flames around 
us. Five great houses have already been sacrificed to panic; three or 
four others have suffered immense losses. To withstand a pressure, aid 
must be given largely and liberally. In the words of Mr. Barina, let us 
follow general principles in ordinary cases, but in an extraordinary emer- 
gency, like the present, let us resort to an adequate, though extraordinary, 
remedy.” 

The distress continued to increase. Trade was at a stand. Doubt 
brooded everywhere. No one knew who was trustworthy. The million- 
aire of yesterday might be the bankrupt of to-day. It was almost im- 
possible for any man, engaged in business, to know his own position. 
An order was issued to the officers of the mint to expedite, with all pos- 
sible dispatch, a coinage of sovereigns; and one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand a day were made for the space of a week. Gold coin was sent to 
every town in the kingdom. Then was the mischief felt of the country 
bankers having been allowed to continue and increase the circulation of 
their notes of one and two pounds. There was a constant demand for 
their gold; and this demand affected the bank, which was, indeed, the 
only resource ; and every house in London found itself under the neces- 
sity of meeting the demands made by its depositors, through the 
medium of the former. Nor were they backward in affording assistance. 
Ina few weeks their discounts rose from five to fifteen millions. Ad- 
vances were made upon the simple deposits of title-deeds, often without 
even an examination. Exchequer bills, to an enormous amount, were 
sold to meet the demand from the mercantile interests. Gold from 
abroad, and coin from the mint, were constantly arriving’at the bank. 

Mr. Harman said, in his examination before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, “ we took stock in as security; we purchased exchequer bills; 
we not only discounted outright, but we made advances on deposits of 
bills of exchange to an immense amount; and we were not, on some occa- 
sions, over nice, seeing the dreadful state in which the public were.” 


rally, and, indeed, unavoidably, the bank contracted their issues, which, in the first 
week of December, were down to £17,000,000. The effect of this was to bring a 
great number of the private bankers to animmediate stop, In the end of November, 
the Plymouth Bank failed ; this was followed, on the 5th December, by the failure of 
the house of Sir Perer Pore & Co., in London, which diffused universal consterna- 
tion, as it had accounts with forty country bankers, The consequences were disas- 
trous in the extreme. In the next three weeks, seventy banks in town and country 
suspended payment. The London houses were besieged from morning to night by 
clamorous applicants, all demanding cash for their notes; the Bank of England it- 
self had the utmost difficulty in weathering the storm, and repeated applications 
were made to government for an order in council suspending cash payments.—ALI- 
son's Hurope, vol, 6, p. 248, 
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The course which the directors adopted, though opposite* to that of 
1797, appears to have been correct. Within three weeks they doubled 
their discounts. From the 11thto the 17th December, 1825, the demand 
for gold was urgent, incessant and insatiable. A suggestion was made to 
government for an order in council to restrain the payments in specie, 
under the apprehension that it might be exhausted. Mr. Cannince is re. 
ported to have replied, in one of his emphatic sentences, that “ he would 
never consent to a thing of that sort.” But the most extraordinary 
features of the application was the advice of Mr. Husxisson to place a 
paper against their doors, stating they had not gold to pay with, but 
expected it shortly. It is, perhaps, more extraordinary that the bank 
deliberated upon it; but allowances must be made for the agitation and 
anxiety of the time. That which, ordinarily, is looked upon as unrea- 
sonable, assumes a new form under an almost insupportable pressure. For 
two or three days the most unquestionable security would not procure 
money; nor could the public funds be said to have a price. There was 
no market for bank,t there were no buyers of East India stock. It was 





* The amount of country notes in circulation, in 1825, was at least from tary to 
FORTY PER CENT. greater than their amount in 1822. Jt was this excessive addition to 
the currency that rendered it redundant, and cvused a drain Sor bullion. And this 
drain having forced the Bank of England to narrow her issues, a shock was in con- 
sequence given to credit ; the currency of the metropolis became more valuable than 
that of the country, and the difficulty of obtaining accommodations in London being 
increased at the very moment that the notes of the country bankers were beginning 
to be returned upon them, their embarrassments and ruin inevitably followed. A few 
isolated failures in different parts of the country served to excite a general panic, 
and so rapid and sweeping was the destruction, that in the short space of five or 
six weeks, from sixty to seventy banking establishments were compelled to stop 
payment.— Edinburgh Review, Feb., 1826, 

+ Bank of England stock, which, in 1825, had brought 299, had at one time this 
year declined to 193. Consols had declined from 963 to 73$; the changes from 
1821 to 1827 being as follows: ; 


Bank SHARes. 


Lowest. Highest. Highest. Bark Dividends, 
1681... 22 ied 240 ae a 783 i 10 per cent. 
1822,.... 235 252 me vi: xa 83 ‘ce 10 - 
1823,.... 204 ne 246 ave nee 85} ap 8 si 
1824,.... 237 a 245 as 4 ie 96] a 
1825,.... 196 aa 299 i ns 944 
1626,.... 198 Pe 223 ae ‘ “< 844 os 
1827,.... 200 iy 217 bis ) ane 894 aie ig 


“The annals of Great Britain, from 1819 to 1825, are fraught with the most im 
portant lessons to the reflecting, on which the attention of statesmen in future times 
should constantly be fixed. They demonstrate at once the all-importance of the 
currency upon the fortunes of the country, and illustrate, in the most striking man- 
ner, the double set of dangers to which a monetary system, based entirely upon the 
retention of the precious metals, is exposed. From the first introduction of the 
metallic system in 1819, to the extension in 1822, the history of the country is 
nothing but the narrative of the dreadful effects produced by the contraction 
of the currency to the extent of above a third of its former amount, and the social 
distress and political agitation consequent on the fall in the price of every article 
of commerce to little more than the half ofits former level. Its annals, from the exten- 
sion of the currency, in July, 1822, tothe dreadful crash of December, 1825, illustrate 
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the opinion of Mr. Husxisson that in forty-eight hours all dealings 
would have been stopped between man and man, except by way of bar- 
ter. Owing to the difference in the money and account prices of con- 
sols, those bankers, who were ony: ape to sell stock to raise cash, paid 
at the rate of 72 per cent. for the necessity. On the 13th the bank 
raised the discount to five per cent. 

A morning journal remarked, “that to inspire confidence in houses 

which can at last only repay it by insolvency, is to increase a direct 
wrong, and dreadfully to enhance a great commercial evil. If a house 
fails, and pays 15s. in the pound, a foolish cry is raised that a little rea- 
sonable help would have saved it. Saved what? A house that was, in 
relation to its debts, one-quarter worse than nothing. Ought such a house 
to be left standing in a condition where it was every hour made the de- 
pository of other people’s money,? Even if a banker pays 20s. in the 
ound, and has no surplus afterwards, he is not a legitimate banker; 
e is trading without a capital, and the least mishap, or the least fall 
in the public funds, if he buy into them with other men’s money, may, 
in one day, make him an insolvent.” 

The energy of the direction was great in administering relief to worthy 
applicants. An eminent country banker was some days in town implor- 
ing a loan of £50,000, for which he offered double the security. During 
his stay a neighboring bank stopped payment; the alarm of the towns- 
people grew so strong lest his own should follow the example, that they 
assembled to force, if possible, the payment of their notes; nor could 
they be dispersed without the aid of the military. On this intelligence 
reaching London, the 50,000 sovereigns were supplied, with which the 
banker immediately departed to the scene of confusion, “The town 
was swept of cash,” says one writer, “and such a dearth of this neces- 





the opposite set of dangers gyith which the same system is fraught when the precious 
metals flow in in abundance, from the undue encouragement given to speculation of 
every kind by the general rise of prices for a brief period. To make paper plenti- 
ful when gold is plentiful, and paper scarce when gold is scarce, is not only a dan- 
gerous system at all times, and under all circumstances, but is precisely the reverse 
of what should be established. It alternately aggravates the dangers arising from 
over-speculation, and induces the distress consequent on over-contraction. - The true 
system would be the very reverse, and it would prevent the whole evils which the 
preceding pages have unfolded. It would be based on the principle of maki: 
paper a supplement to the metallic currency, and a substitute for it when required, 
not a representative of it; and plentifully issued when the specie is withdrawn, it 
should be contracted when it returns.”—Auison’s Europe, vol. 6, p. 249. 

Mr. Auisoy’s theory would not work well. | The only sound principle as to cur- 
rency is to adapt the volume of paper to the volume of gold; let them fall or rise 
together. The latter should always bear a true relation to the former, and thus, 
when the earliest indications are given of a decline in the basis, (by foreign export, 
for instance,) then is the time to discourage that over-trading which an undue expan- 
sion of paper is sure to create. This was clearly exhibited in England in 1822- 
1824, (bringing about the revulsion of 1825,) and in the United States in 1884-1836, 
(producing, beyond question, the revulsion of 1837,) and again in New-York, from 
1849-1857, when the bank circulation was rapidly increased fifty-five per cent., or 
from $21,912,000 to $32,300,000; the latter upon a declining specie reserve and 
an unfavorable condition of the foreign exchanges, thus producing the revulsion of 
1857, by which the property of that State became suddenly depreciated fully three 
hundred millions of dollars—Am. Ed. 
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sary commodity ensued, that few pee had five pounds to spare for 
any purpose whatever.” Pawnbrokers and money-lenders were resorted 
to, till their capitals were exhausted. Scarcely a sovereign was to be 
seen throughout London which was not new ; so active had the authori- 
ties been at the mint, and so eagerly had the old coinage been carried 
from the metropolis. The deficiency in sovereigns was said at one time 
to be so great at the bank that applicants were compelled to receive half 
sovereigns in payment. 

The gloom which pervaded the metropolis was universal.* A vague 
feeling of uncertainty as to the issue ripened into an indefinite dread of 
consequences almost as harassing as the worst reality. A general bank- 
ruptey seemed impending. The impression—for it scarcely amounted 
to a conviction—that the bank itself, hitherto regarded as almost sacred, 
was sharing the danger of the time, added to the general anxiety. Up 
to this period, with the single exception of 1797, the term bank had 
been synonymous with safety. When, therefore, it was believed that, 
amid the general wreck and ruin, even the Bank of England was in 
danger, the great hall of the establishment witnessed an eager proffer of 
notes in exchange for gold, which, however, was met as promptly as it 
was made. No attempt was offered to withhold, as in 1797; no attempt 
to delay, as in 1745. It was, probably, partly owing to the unhesitating 
readiness with which the gold was paid as fast as it could be demanded, 
that the confidence of the public was so quickly restored. Had the 
holders of the notes felt that there was any thing like hesitation, the 
alarm would have spread indefinitely, and the bank must have suffered 
in proportion. 

The energy displayed in the bank parlor led to the same activity in 
the executive department. The labor of the clerks was trebled in the 
discount office; and in others many were kept working long after the 
ordinary hours. The counters were besieged, and the attendants were 
wearied with the constant demand for sovereigns. The drain of notes 
and specie for the country continued to be prodigious. One provincial 
banker carried with him £300,000; and there was scarcely an establish- 
ment throughout the empire which did not apply for help. As it has 
been in most panics, the country bankers took more than they required, 
and assisted in bringing on many of the town failures, Counterfeit 
sovercigns, which rivalled in brightness the new issue, were numerous, as 
any thing which looked like gold was taken without hesitation, The 
manufacturers rivalled the mint in activity. 





* This melancholy and lamentable revulsion may, we think, be clearly traceable 
to the unwise expansion of the banks, which, in the first place, encouraged the 
mania of 1824-5, for speculation, and superinduced the extravagances of that day. 
The Bank of England had necessarily contracted its circulation from £27,261,600, 
in 1815, to £18,172,000, in 1822-3. The country banks, at the same time, had re- 
duced their circulation from £19,611,000 to £8,416,000, a total reduction of from 
£46,272,000 to £26,588,000, or more than forty-two per cent. But instead of grad- 
ually increasing this again, there was an expansion, in 1824, more rapid than the 
late curtailment; paper money thus giving a sudden and violent impulse to our 
trading, speculation and gambling. Between 1823 and 1825 the Bank of England 
unwisely enlarged its circulation to £26,069,000, and the country banks to 
£14,980,000, making an aggregate of £41,049,000, against £26,588,000, as above 
stated.—Am. Ed. 
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The danger of a ran upon any bank cannot be measured. The be- 
ginning of a demand for gold may be very trifling; but no sooner is it 
known that a run is occurring on any establishment, however unques- 
tionable its solidity, than it is indefinitely increased, each man only 
anxious that the supply should hold out until his claim be satisfied. So 

eat was the demand for one week, that a doubt was seriously enter- 
tained by all parties that the bank would scarcely be able to stem the 
torrent. They had, however, determined to pay to their last guinea. 
“ Another such week,” said Mr. Ricnarps, emphatically, “ and the bank 
could not have stood it. Gold was expected; but we were subject to 
the winds and the waves.” 

Fortunately, on the last day of the week, the tide turned. It must 
have done so decidedly, for Mr. Ricuarps to have been “able to call 
out that all was well,” when, recling with fatigue, he sought Lord Liver- 
pool, with the other members of his majesty’s government, on the after- 
noon of Saturday, the 17th of December, 1825. 

The following description of the position of the goveror and directors 
of the bank at this period is from the mouth of its deputy-governor : 

“In autumn the bank very seriously began to contemplate what 
would be the result of the speculations. Not only the bank, but every 
man’s mind connected with the city, was in an extreme state of excite- 
ment and alarm. I think I can recollect on the first Saturday in December 
having come home, after a very weary and anxious day, from the bank, 
receiving a visit from two members of the committee, and one of our 
bankers of that class, at my own bouse, stating the difficulty in which a 
banker’s house near the bank was placed. The object was to ascertain 
my views. I was called upon in consequence of the governor being con- 
nected with the house of Pore & Co. by marriage, and other circum- 
stances. I ventured to encourage these gentlemen, that upon any thing 
like a fair statement the bank would not let this concern fall through. 
It was agreed that on the following morning (Sunday) we should meet 
as many directors as I could get together, with the three gentlemen who 
had called upon me, and that some eminent merchants, friends of the 
house, should be called to the meeting, to assist with their opinion. The 
- result was, that the directors authorized their chairs to say, that assist- 
ance should not be wanting. It was agreed that £300,000 should be 
placed at the disposal of Pore & Co. the next morning, on the security 
of a number of bills of exchange and notes of hand, and over and above 
a mortgage on Sir Peter Pote’s property, which was to ride over the 
whole. During that week, I believe, the attention of every man was di- 
rected much more to the state of that house than to any thing else. 
They fought through it till Thursday or Friday pretty manfully, and 
about that time, from a conversation I had with a partner in the house, I 
was led to fear that it might fail; however, it fought on till Saturday 
evening. Sunday passed, and on Monday the storm began, and till 
Saturday night it raged with an intensity* it is impossible for me to de- 
scribe. On the Saturday night it had somewhat abated. The bank had 





* “We were (said Mr. Husxtsson) within twenty-four hours of barter.” (See 
Arrenpix, for a copious review of this important period.—Am. Ed. 
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taken a firm and deliberate resolution to make common cause with the 
country, as far as their humble efforts would go. On Saturday night it 
was my happiness, when I went up to the cabinet, reeling with fatigue, 
to be able just to call out to my Lord Liverpoot, and to the members of 
his majesty’s government, then present, that all was well. Then, in the 
following week, things began to get a little more steady, and by the 24th, 
what with the one pound notes that had gone out, and other things, 
people began to get satisfied. Then it was, for the first time in a fort- 
night, that those who had been busied in that terrible scene could recol- 
lect that they had families who had some claim upon their attention, 
It happened to me not to see my children for that week.” 

The incidental mention to one of the directors that there was a box of 
one pound notes ready for issue, turned the attention of the authorities 
to the propriety of attempting to circulate them ; and the declaration of 
Mr. Henry Tuornton, in 1797, probably occurred, that it was the want 
of small change, not a necessity for gold, that was felt; and as the pres- 
sure on the country banks arose from the holders of the small notes, it 
was suggested to the government that the public might, perhaps, receive 
one pound notes in place of sovereigns. The government approved of 
the idea, and the panic was at its height, when, on Saturday, the 17th of 
December, 1825, the bank closed its doors, with only £1,027,000* in its 
cellars.t 

It has been frequently stated, that by a mere accident the box of one 
pound notes was discovered. But such was not the case. Mr. Ricnarps 


* The changes in the circulation and coin of the bank were as follows, from Feb- 
ruary, 1823, to December, 1825: 


Circulation. Coin and Bullion. 
Te | ee £ 18,392,000 sews £ 10,384,000 
1824, Jan. 28, 19,736,000 chew 14,200,000 
«April, 19,200,000 Scie 13,800,000 
1825, Feb. 28, 20,753,000 ean 8,779,000 
«Aug. 31, 19,398,000 is 8,534,000 
“< Pee, 3, 17,477,000 Rica 2,167,000 
“ Dee. 24, 25,'709,000 area 1,024,000 


On the part of government it was argued, by Lord Lrverpoot, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, Mr. Husxisson and Mr. Canning: “The monetary crisis which this 
country has ages d undergone is evidently owing to the mad speculation of the 
last two years; and that speculation has been mainly fostered by the vast increase 
in the issues of country banker's notes, which took place during that period of de- 
lusive prosperity. In 1822, before the mania of speculation began, the stamps 
issued for country bank notes were about £4,200,000 annually; in 1824, when the 
mania set in, it rose to £6,000,000; and in 1825, when the mania was at its height, 
it amounted to no less than £8,000,000 annually. This was the amount of stamps 
usually issued for new notes. The amount actually in circulation was in general 
about fifty per cent. more at each period, and in 1825 amounted to £14,000,000. 
The notes of the Bank of England had also increased during the same period, but 
in a much less degree. The increase in that quarter was only £3,000,000—from 
£19,000,000, in round numbers, to £22,000,000, The great increase in the currency, 
therefore, has been in the country bankers’ notes; and they are chargeable with all 
the disasters which have ensued. The only way to prevent a repetition of the evil, 
is to lay the axe to the root of the cause from which it sprung.—ALison’s Hurope. 

+ In the pamphlet lately published by Lord Asususron is the following remark- 
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said, “he did not recollect that there were any one pound notes; they 
were put by. It was the casual. observation that there were such things 
in the house, which suggested to the directors that it would be possible 
to use them.” Application was made to government for permission to 
issue them; and this was granted, subject to the following stipula- 
tions : 

“Tf, for the purpose of meeting the temporary exigency, occasioned 
by the sudden withdrawal of the country banks’ small notes, the bank 
are disposed to avail themselves of the power which they have, by law, 
to issue one pound notes, the government will not object to it, provided 
it is understood to be strictly temporary ; and provided that the bank 
shall take the opportunity of the present state of the exchange to pro- 
cure a greater fund of treasure, and to promote a more extensive circu- 
lation of gold in the country.” 

The delight with which these notes were received in the country, 

roved that the want of a secure small currency alone was felt. The 
sane eh that the provincial banks were constantly breaking, that the 
parent banks in London were stopping almost as frequently, the fear that 
universally prevailed with regard to those that were really solvent, brought 
in the country notes with that rapidity which produced the fearful failures 
of so many of the body. But that the holders only required to be safe, 
and that they considered the notes of the corporation eminently so, is 
proved from the fact of the run suddenly stopping after their intro- 
duction. 

In Norwich, the Messrs. Gurney are said to have staid the plague by 
merely placing a thick pile of one pound notes of the Bank of England 
on the counter. 

“They worked wonders ;” said Mr. Harman; “as far as my judgment 
goes, they saved the country.” In most of the provinces they were re- 
ceived with acclaniation. Within a week from their issue the peril and 
the panic had passed away, and the moneyed interest had time to look 
around and count the terrible cost of the yet more terrible dangers to 
which they had been exposed. Seventy-three town and country bankers 
had failed in one month; of these, ten resumed payment, their difficul- 
ties arising solely from the extraordinary alarm of the time. 

It is gratifying to add the opinions of such men as the late Mr. Rorus- 
cuitp, Mr. Gzorcze Grote and Mr. Gzorce Carr Gtyn, upon the con- 
duct of the bank during the emergency. Mr. Rotuscuixp said, “ At the 
time of the last panic, I think, there was a great deal of credit due to the 
governor of the bank.” On another occasion, he remarked, “I think the 
bank discounted all the bills sent in as liberally as possible. They discount- 
ed everything.” Mr. Grorce Grore described their conduct “as liberal 
and daring; but as judicious as proper.” Mr. Grorce Carr Gyn as- 
serted that “the commercial public were exceedingly indebted to them 


able paragraph. After saying, ‘‘ I was called in to counsel with the late Lord Lry- 
erPoot, Mr. Husxisson and the governor of the bank,” his lordship proceeds: ‘The 
gold of the bank was drained to within a very few thousand pounds; for although 
the published returns showed a result rather less scandalous, a certain Saturday 
night closed with nothing worth mentioning remaining.” 
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at that time ; they rendered every assistance in their power.” Mr. Arr. 
woop “gave great praise to the bank for a remarkable degree of moral 
firmness during this panic, in throwing its notes out into circulation, 
which prevented a catastrophe so distressing that he would not attempt 
to describe it.” 

As a proof of the justice of these opinions, it may be mentioned, that 
on the 8th December, the discounts amounted to £7,500,900, on the 
15th they were £11,500,000, and on the 29th, £15,000,900. 

In looking over a list of the joint-stock companies formed during this 
eventful period,* the names which appear in the lists of directors are re- 
markable. The greatest, the richest and the most honorable in the city, 
in some; in others, persons who were borne by the bubbles to the sur. 
face, but have now sunk to their original nothingness. Mines were pro- 
_— in all parts of the world. One was issued at a premium avowedly 
or the benefit of the projector. Another was celebrated “for having a 
vein of tin ore in its bottom, as pure and solid as a tin flagon.” A third 
was pronounced by the directors as “no speculative undertaking—no 
problematic or visionary scheme—it was founded on a sure and perma- 
nent basis, adopted after months of mature consideration, after inquiry, 
surveys, investigations and reports;” and this was dissolved almost 
immediately. Another declared that “lumps of pure gold, weighing 
from two to fifty pounds, were totally neglected,” and that its mines alone 
would yield “ considerably more than the quantity necessary for the sup- 
ply of the whole world.” ‘The romantic aspect of the land was described 
in a fifth; while a sixth, proposing to supply England with granite, la- 
mented, in plausible and poetic strain, the “ soft and perishable materials” 
of the buildings of “the mighty head of a mighty empire.” Innumera- 
ble laborers and artisans were to be employed, “and,” continued the 
prospectus, “perhaps to the efforts of this company the dingy brick 
fronts, the disgrace of the metropolis, may give way to more durable and 
magnificent clevations, worthy of the throne of the queen of isles.” 

An utter ignorance was shown of the capability of the countries in 
which many of the mines were to be worked. Expensive machinery was 
exported. Liberal salaries were given to every individual connected with 


* Parliament aided in giving a tone to the mania of the year 1824, At the opening 
of Parliament, Lord Duptey, in his response to the king’s speech, said, ‘‘ Our pre- 
sent prosperity is a prosperity extending to all orders, all professions and all dis- 
tricts; enhanced and invigorated by the flourishing state of all those arts which 
minister to human comfort. * ” We have now been fully taught that the 
great commercial prosperity of England has arisen, not from our commercial restric- 
tions, but grown up in spite of them.” 

“ Agricultural distress (said the Annual Register) had disappeared. * * This 
SUBSTANTIAL and soLiD prosperity was stimulated to an additional extent by the opera- 
tions of the many joint-stock banks and companies which had sprung into sudden 
existence in the former year. * * As these speculations still retained their 
popularity, the apparent prosperity arising from their artificial stimulus presented 
an imposing aspect, and augmented the general enchantment.” 

Even the “ Quarterly Review” became a convert to the belief that this sudden 
prosperity was real, not visionary. ‘The increased wealth of the middle classes is 
so obvious, that we can neither walk the fields, visit the shops, nor examine the 
workshops and storehouses, without being deeply impressed with the changes which 
a few years have produced.”—Sce Quarterly Review, 1824. 
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the speculations, and Cornish miners, tempted by high wages and higher 

romises, wandered across the Andes, or tried a fall with the gigantic 
condor on the “ wide, desert plain of Villa Vicencia,” as Captain Heap, 
sent out on some such expedition, amusingly relates. 

But other companies besides mining ones found support. When 
the bubble burst it was made manifest that an extensive plan of gambling 
and fraud had been carried on. The old system—for even in defrauding 
there is nothing new—was adopted. Newspaper puffs, reports and pros- 
pectuses, raised many of the companies to a high premium. When the 
shares were sold the company dissolved, and the projectors sought new 
schemes and new dupes. One member of Parliament was stated to have 
been the director of nine companies. ‘The press,” says the editor of the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” “for the most part by taking shares in these 
schemes when at a premium, (and we blush to say few editors of news- 

apers in the metropolis are not to be found in the list of those who bene- 
fited by them,) had, at all events, no particular interest in opening the 
eyes of the public.” In one company, the two principal charges were 
the payments of newspaper puffs and Jegal expenses. 

To read many of the prospectuses, it appeared only necessary to cut a 
canal, and it would be laden with barges, bearing the industrial produce 
of the country; and only necessary to send miners to some place with an 
unpronounceable name, and gold would attend every touch of the labor- 
er’s implements. “The Mississippi scheme,” says a writer of the day, 
“was a rational project compared with the extravagance of the expecta- 
tions held by whole armies of speculators. The sea was to contribute its 
proportion, and treasures, which had been buried for ages, were called 
from ‘the vasty deep’ by the magic and resistless power of steam. In 
this universal mania men hazarded the savings of a long life of industry ; 
they gazed only on the bright side of the future ; they shut their eyes to 
the reverse. In their region the sun never set.” 

Mr. Hueues, in his “ History of England,” says that the joint-stock 
companies which, in the plenitude of their imaginary power, would have 
contracted to throw a bridge across the channel, or make a tunnel to the 
antipodes, were, for the most part, in the Gazette, without a single sub- 
scriber, or an available shilling. “They fixed the public gaze,” said Mr. 
Canning, in one of his brilliant orations, “and excited the public avidity 
so as to cover us, in the eyes of foreign nations, if not with disgrace, at 
least with ridictle. They sprung up after the dawn of the morning, and 
had passed away before the dews of the evening descended. They came 
over the land like a cloud ; they rose like bubbles of vapor towards the 
heavens, and, destroyed by the puncture of a pin, they sunk to the earth 
and were scen no more.” 

It was openly declared that a member of Parliament received £500 
ayear from each of two companies, for the protection of their rights. 
Some senators, for supporting gas companies, had their houses lighted 
for nothing, while shares which bore a good premium were allotted to 
others, for their assistance in the Commons. 

From the pamphlets of Mr. Eneuisu, published in 1827, the following 
list of companies are copied, that the reader may form some idea of the 
enormous nature of the proposed speculations : 
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Amount Present. Amountliable Amount 
ExIsTINa. Capital. paid. value. to be called. of shares, 


44 Mining com’s,£ 26,776,000 ..£5,455,100 £ 2,927,350" £ 21,320,900 .. 358,700 
20 Gas do. 9,061,000 .. 2,162,000 .. 1,504,625... 6,899,000... 152,140 
14 Insurance do. 28,120,000 .. 2,247,000 .. 1,606,000 .. 25,873,000 .. 545,000 
49 Miscellaneous, 38,824,600 .. 5,321,850 .. 3,265,975 .. 33,502,750 .. 562,500 


127 £ 102,781,600 £ 15,185,950 £ 9,303,950 £ 87,595,650 .. 1,618,340 


Number 
ABANDONED, Capital. Amount paid. of shares, 


16 Mining companies, £5,585,000 .. £400,900 .. 98,200 

9 Investment do. 8 550,000 .. 746,000 .. 78,500 
20 Canal, rail-road, &c., companies, 19,135,000 .. 393,375 .. 246,000 
30 Steam companies, 2,927,500 .. 79,900 .. 35,650 
43 Miscellaneous companies, 20,409,000 .. 799,500 .. $90,250 


emu —_—_— <ccaiini 


118 Companies, £56,606,500 .. £2,419,675 .. 848,600 


Number 
ProsEcTED. Capital, of shares, 


14 Mining companies, £6,009,000 .. 80,300 

9 Gas do. 8,016,000 .. 48,800 
19 Investment do. 44,050,000 .. 608,000 

6 Insurance 7,700,000 .. 106,000 
11 Trading i 10,450,000 .. 85,000 
26 Building 13,781,000 .. 164,900 
18 Dock, canal, &c., companies, 13,851,000 .. 164,410 
16 Rail-road do. 11,065,000 .. 131,800 
87 Steam do. 5,628,000 .. 89,570 
28 Provision do, 8,360,000 .. 674,000 
57 Miscellaneous do. 19,700,000 .. 882,600 


236 £ 143,610,000 .. 2,535,380 


Capital Amount actually Number 
GeneraL SuMMARY. required. * advanced. of shares, 


127 Companies now existing,....£102,781,600 .. £15,185,950 .. 1,618,340 
118 do. abandoned, 56,606,500 .. 2,419,675 .. 848,600 
236 do, projected, 143,610,000 .. caee ..- 2,535,380 
143 do. projected, (No. 2, 

not particularized, . 69,175,000 .. anced .. 959,000 


624 £ 372,173,100 .. £17,605,625 .. 5,961,320 


Nor will the accompanying list of foreign loans, contracted for in 1824 
and 1825, be less interesting to the reader: ’ 


FOREIGN LOANS CONTRACTED FOR 
Nominal Contract Money 
In 1824. capital, price. adtanced, 
Austria, five per cent.,.......ese0eee006- £8,500,000 .. 82$ .. £2,887,500 
Brazil, do, 1,200,000 .. 75 .. 900,000 
Portugal, do. 1,500,000 .. 87 .. = 1,805,000 
Greece, do. 800,000 .. 59 .. 472,000 
Columbia, six per cent.,........sccccecece 4,750,000 .. 88} .. 4,203,750 
Buenos Ayres, do. 1,000,000 .. 83 .: 850,000 
ee EERE CoE ne 8,200,000 .. 58 .. 1,856,000 
Peru, six per cent... 2... cccccccccccccces 750,000 .. 77 x2 577,500 
Naples, five per cent.,...c.ccccccseeeees 2,500,000 .. 923 .. 2,812,500 


— 


£ 19,200,000 £ 15,364,250 
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Nominal Contract Money 
In 1825. Capital. price. advanced. 


Brazil, five per cent.,.. 2,000,000 .. 85 .. £1,700,000 
Mexico, six per cent.,........ ite Ress aah 8,200,000 .. 892 .. 2,872,000 
Greece, five per cent.,......cscccccccccs 2,000,000 .. 564 .. 1,180,000 
Denmark, three per cent.,.............+. 8,625,000 .. 753 .. 2,718,750 
Peru, six per cent.,.........4. oe 626,000 .. 7 .. 480,480 
Guatemala, six per Cent.,........0...eee 1,428,671 .. %8 .. 1,042,988 


£ 12,869,571 £ 9,944,218 


Summary. Capital. Amount advanced. 
Foreign loans of 1824, £ 19,200,000 eee £ 15,364,250 
Do. do. 1825, 12,869,571 assert 9,944,218 


£ 25,308,468 


At the time, the panic was generally traced to the issues of the country 
bankers. The fact is unquestionable that their circulation was enormously 
increased ; and it is equally so that the misery of the provincial popula- 
tion was painful in the extreme, from the failure of so many of the body. 
It is impossible to imagine the agyregate wretchedness which this must 
have occasioned. Domestic distress, ties broken, families disunited, these 
were the individual fruits which resulted from houses being permitted to 
circulate to any extent notes which, in many instances, proved only valua- 
ble as waste paper. The cause which had operated to increase the coun- 
try circulation was the first departure from the principles of Mr. Pret’s 
currency bill, and whether it occasioned or not, it at least aggravated the 
evil to an enormous degree. 

It was a further proof that the currency of the country should have 
been in the hands of a bank, the solidity of which, says Apam Smrrn, is 
equal to that of government.* To preserve our social system we levied 
taxes, declared war, chose senators, held courts of justice, and yet, up to 
1825, any person calling himself a country banker, though in some in- 
stances not rising above the level of a small trader, was allowed to issue, 
to an illimitable extent, the very notes which penetrated through and in. 
fluenced every grade of social life. The great bank of the empire was 
constantly called on for returns, lest its governors should be too liberal 
with their paper, while the pettiest banker in the provinces was only self- 


*Ministers carried their measures by an overwhelming non. pow Mr. Barrne’s 


amendment, that ‘it is not expedient, in the present disturbed state of public and 
private credit, to enter upon the consideration of the banking system of the coun- 
try,” having been lost by a majority of 193, the number being 232 to 39. In the 
House of Lords the preponderance was equally great, the numbers being so decisive 
that the matter was not pressed to a division, The prohibition to issue £2 and £1 
notes was at the same time extended to the Bank of England, by a majority of 66 
to 7, in the face of a protest by Mr. Gurney, that “ if government destroyed all the 
country bankers’ notes, and at the same time stopped the issue of small notes by the 
Bank of England, they would Jeave the country in a state of destitution of which they 
could form no adequate conception.” ‘This observation produced no sort of impres- 
sion, and it meant into a law that stamps for £2 and £1 notes should no longer be 
issued either to the Bank of England or country banks, and that, at the expiration 
of three years from March, 1826, that is, in March, 1829, their circulation should be 
prohibited altogether in England,—Atison’s Zurope. 
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controlled. The result is evident. Seventy country banks failed, and 
the poor man, whose time is money, was told in the House of Commons, 
with a refinement of cruelty, that he ought to have deposited his earnings 
in a savings bank, “when,” said Mr. Pret, in a few indignant words 
which spoke volumes for the inefficiency of the present system, the “ say. 
ings bank was perhaps twenty miles from his home.” 

The following opinions, as to the cause of the panic, are important in 
proving the difficulty of arriving at a just conclusion, or interesting, as 
they evince the bias of each speaker, springing either from his predeter- 
mined notions, or from the natural prejudices of his position. Three 
out of the four unfavorable to the corporation were country bankers, or 
directors of joint-stock banks. To Mr. Wir«rxs, a provincial banker 
and an issuer of paper, great praise is due for the honesty which pro- 
duced an avowal contrary to his own advantage; and so much at vari- 
ance with the general opinions of the interest he represented. 

Mr. Gurney considered it impossible to define the whole of the 
causes of that very remarkable crisis; but it certainly was not the over. 
issue of the country bankers. He believed that every thing which caused 
great facility in money transactions tended that way ; and that the great 
reduction in the duties on many foreign articles of production, contrib- 
uted to it. Mr. Sruckey thought that it arose mainly from an over- 
issue of the Bank of England paper, while Mr. Wiix1s gave it as his 
opinion that the distress and failures of the period were owing to the 
excessive issue of the country bankers. 

Mr. Rotuscuitp thought it might be assisted by the great speculation 
in different articles; an immense amount of bills had be€n drawn upon 
this country from almost every quarter, of which he received, in two 
months, from a million to a million and a half sterling. An immense 
deal of specie had been sent to the continent to take up those bills. 
When the bank found that gold was going away, they would not dis- 
count. There was an immense deal of speculation in corn, and the bank 
refused to discount the corn and other bills. Mr. Dyer believed that 
the bank had been the cause of the panic, and of a constant succession of 
little panics, continually annoying the commerce of the country. Mr. 
Burt was of opinion that the crisis was first caused by the Bank of 
England; and afterwards the bank remedied it in the best way it could. 
The opinion of Mr. Paumer is presented at length, because it enters 
more calmly into the question, and because, from his position, he could 
best afford to regard it in a dispassionate light : 

“T have always considered that reduction of interest, one-fifth in one 
ease and one-eighth in the other, to have created that feverish feeling in 
the minds of the public at large, which prompted almost every body to 
entertain any proposition for investment, however absurd, which was 
tendered. The excitement of that period was further promoted by the 
acknowledgment of the South American republics, by this country, and 
the inducements held out for engaging in mining operations, and loans to 
those governments, in which all classes of the community in England 
seem to have partaken. Almost simultaneously with those speculations 
arose general speculation in commercial produce, which had an effect of 
disturbing the relative values between this and other countries, and cre- 
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ating an unfavorable foreign exchange, which continued from October, 
1824, to November, 1825, causing a very considerable export of bullion 
from the bank—about seven millions and a half. The bank were, even 
at the Jatter period, sufficiently provided with bullion for their own pur- 
oses; and had it not been for the internal demands to which I have 
allyded in the former part of my evidence, would have weathered the 
storm.” 

Mr. Ricuarps thought that the reduction of interest by the govern- 
ment, and that the statements made in the royal speech of the unbounded 

rosperity of the country, had buoyed up the public mind, and that “the 
Bank had continued then, as it always invariably did, as steady a course 
as it was possible for a body of that magnitude, moving, at best, but 
slowly, as, from necessity, it must move, to have done.” 

To the judgment of the reader must be left the task of reconciling 
these conflicting views. They have been presented at some length, be- 
cause the importance of the period demands an extensive inquiry. 

From the failure of so many private bankers, a great number of ac- 
counts were transferred to the Bank of England. Up to 1826, £10 had 
been the lowest sum allowed to be drawn; but this was reduced to £5, 
to facilitate business. On the 17th December government raised the in- 
terest on exchequer bills to 2d. per cent. per diem. A message was for- 
warded to the India house requesting a postponement of the indigo sale 
for three or four months; and, at the desire of some influential gentle- 
men, one public sale was actually delayed on the plea that, however re- 
sponsible the buyers might imagine themselves, it was impossible to 
know whether they would be able to pay for the goods they bought. 
While all the other banking houses were in a state of trepidation, the 
“ Courier” remarks, that Messrs. Courts & Co. had not a single check 
drawn upon them more than was warranted by the ordinary demand of 
business, 

The manufacturing and trading interests felt the depression long after 
the cause had ceased. Money was so scarce with the former, that large 
orders, Which arrived from Germany, were unable to be executed. One 
house, carrying on an extensive business, sent an agent to collect debts 
in the north, to the amount of £80,000. After an absence of six weeks 
he returned from his tour with no more than £500. An application for 
assistance, founded on this distress, was made to government. Mr. Wi- 
son, menver for the city, said, that the difficulties demanded attention. 
The relief he asked for might be granted with safety. Cotton had fallen 
from 12d. to 6d. per pound, and no sales could be effected. What risk 
would there be in advancing 3d. per pound? Yet such an advantage 
would save many a merchant from ruin, and prevent hundreds of ope- 
ratives of being thrown out of employment, and would be, therefore, of 
the utmost importance. 

The reply of Mr. Rosrnson, chancellor of the exchequer, was that a 
compliance with this proposition would be attended with consequences 
more prejudicial than the relief would be serviceable. “ But,” he 
added, “if government, by administering any relief in the money mar. 
ket, could tender any effectual assistance, it would be found most ready 
and willing to do so. If, for instance, in the absorption of the exchequer 
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bills, by the purchase of them by-the bank, any pressure of that kind 
could be removed, government would be most happy in forwarding such 
a measure.” After some negotiation between the Bank of England and 
the ministry, the following was addressed to the governor and deputy. 
governor : 


“Gentlemen,—Under all the circumstances of the present distress in 
the city and country, it appears to us that it would be advantageous, with 
a view to public and private credit, if the bank were to give directions 
for the purchase of exchequer bills to the amount of £2,000,000. If the 
bank shall agree to this proposal, we engage to submit to Parliament the 
necessary measures for the repayment of the same between this period 
andsthe 14th June next. 

“We have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
“ Your most obedient servants, 
“ LIVERPOOL, 
“ FreDERICK JOHN Rosrnsoy.” 


It was therefore resolved, “ That the governor be authorized to pur 
chase exchequer bills to an amount not exceeding £2,000,000, on condi- 
tion that the repayment be made within four months.” 

As a conclusion to this chapter, and as, perhaps, the true origin of the 
crisis is here stated, the following, from the pen of one who, if he had not 
had riches “ thrust upon him,” would, in all probability, have been a great 
man, instead of being simply a great banker, is well worthy an attentive 
perusal. There is the finest of all philosophies, the philosophy of nature, 


in the remark. “ The history of what we are in the habit of calling the 
‘state of trade’ is an instructive lesson. We find it subject to various 
conditions which are periodically returning ; it revolves apparently in an 
established cycle. First we find it in astate of quiescence—next improve- 
ment—growing confidence—prosperity—excitement—over-trading--con- 
vulsion—pressure—stagnation—distress—ending again in quiescence.” 


Nore.—It was not proposed, in the first instance, (1825-1826, ) to extinguish small 
notes in Scotland, but the known opinions of government, and the course of ex- 
amination by the adherents of administration of the witnesses who were questioned 
on the subject in committees of both Houses of Parliament, left no room for doubt 
that, in the next session at latest, the law would be made‘the same in both ends of 
the island, and that the fate of Scotch and Irish notes would be sealed. _In this ex- 
tremity was seen what can be effected by the vigor and patriotism of oneman. As 
soon as it was known in Edinburgh that the Scotch notes were seriously threatened, 
there gppeared in the columns of the Weekly Journal, a paper conducted by the 
Messrs. BALLANTYNE, a series of paperson this subject, signed ‘‘ MaLacut MaLacRroy- 
THER,” in which the public soon recognised the vigor, sagacity, and fearless deter- 
mination of Sir Watter Scorr. Albeit, closely connected both by political princi- 
ple and private friendship with the administration, that great man did not hesitate 
@ moment to break off from them on this momentous question, and to sacrifice both 
a sense of past obligations andthe hopes of future preferment on the altar of patri- 
otic duty. His efforts were crowned with entire success. Scotland rose as oneman 
at the voice of the mighty enchanter; petitions against the threatened change 
crowded in from all sides and the most influential quarters. Ireland followed in the 
wake of its more energetic and far-seeing rival; and in the end ministers gave 4 re 
luctant consent. The decisive words were at length wrung from Mr. Husk1ssoy, 
“Well, Ict them keep their rags, since they will have them.”—Axison’s Europe. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


EFFECTS OF THE PANIC OF DECEMBER, 1825—ALTERATION IN THE CHARTER—PARLIA- 
MENTARY DEBATES—OPINIONS ON THE CURRENCY—ASSISTANCE TO THE MERCANTILE 
INTEREST—TABLE OF ADVANCES—LEGAL DECISION—EXTENSION OF THE BRANCHES— 
JEALOUSY OF THE COUNTRY BANKERS—NEW 3} PER CENTS,—USES OF BANK NOTES— 


DANGER OF THE BANK—ITS ORIGIN—RUN UPON THE BANK IN 1832—PoOLITICAL CAUSES 
—DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Tue crisis of 1825, which, it has been seen, produced an effect so ex- 
traordinary as to be paralleled by no personal recollection, induced a 
searching inquiry into the cause. Many —_— were published, and 
almost every man had his theory. The Bank of England was denounced 
bya few; and the over-issue of the country bankers by many. By some 
the company was considered the shield, by others as the destroyer of 
national credit ; and a most important effect was produced to the corpo- 
ration through the panic, as a negotiation was opened by the government 
in which they expresed their desire of establishing the banking system 
on a firmer foundation. In January a correspondence, of which the fol- 
lowing is an analysis, passed between the governor and deputy-governor 
with the first lord of the treasury and the chancellor of the exchequer. 
After stating that the principal cause of the recent distress was to be 
traced to the rash spirit of speculation, supported, fostered, and encour- 
aged by the private banks, the paper proceeds : 

“The remedy for this evil must be found in an improvement of the 
circulation of the country paper ; and the first measure that has suggested 
itself to most of those who have considered the subject, is a recurrence to 
gold circulation throughout the country, by a repeal of the act which per- 
mits country banks to issue one and two pound notes until the year 1833, 
and by the immediate prohibition of any such issues at the expiration of 
two or three years from the present period.” After saying, “ we believe 
that much of the prosperity of the country for the last century is to be 
attributed to the general wisdom, justice and fairness of the dealings of 
the bank,” they proceeded to state, “ There appear to be two modes of 
obtaining a sound system of banking throughout the country. 1st. That 
the Bank of England should establish branches of its own in different 
parts of the country. 2d. That the bank should give up its exclusive 
privilege as to the number of partners engaged in banking except within 
a certain distance of the metropolis. With regard to the first, it would 
be quite impossible, under present circumstances, for the bank to carry 
into execution such a system to the extent necessary for providing for 
the wants of the country. There remains, therefore, the other plan—the 
surrender by the bank of their exclusive privilege, as to the number of 
partners beyond a certain distance from the metropolis.” 

It was indicated that if the bank should demand a renewal of their 
charter from 1833 as the price of this concession, it would not be al- 
lowed. “Such privileges,” was the ominous remark, “are out of 
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fashion.” “It is to be hoped that the bank will make no difficulty in 
giving up their exclusive rights, in respect to the number of partners en. 
aged in banking, as to any district ———— miles from the metropolis,” 

The reply of the directors was to the point ; and the last paragraph, 
containing the result, was as follows : 

“Under the uncertainty in which the court of directors find them. 
selves with respect to the details of the plans of government, and the 
effect which they may have on the interests of the bank, this court can. 
not feel justified in recommending to their proprietors to give up the 
privilege which they now enjoy, sanctioned and confirmed as it is by the 
solemn acts of the legislature.” In return to this, the government said, 
“that they were quite willing to remove this uncertainty, but against an 
proposition for compensation they formally protested. If the bank, how. 
ever, should be of opinion that this ought to be accompanied with other 
concessions, and that it should not be made without them, it was for the 
bank to bring forward such conditions.” 

On this point the bank committee came to a resolution of which the 
following is an abstract: “ That the committee of treasury of the Bank 
of England had taken into consideration the paper of the 23d instant, 
from the Earl of Liverpool and the chancellor of the exchequer, and, find- 
ing that ministers persevered in the restriction of their exclusive privi- 
leges, and also that it did not seem likely they would call upon Parlia- 
ment to renew these privileges after the present term of their charter, as 
well as that the application was founded upon a generally received notice 
of its public benefit ; finding all these matters, the committee of treasury 
declared their readiness to recommend to the court of directors a nego- 
tiation for the proposed surrender of their privileges, founded upon the 
basis of the act of Parliament, which stipulated that the Bank of Ireland 
should have an extension of its charter after the time at present assigned 
by law; relinquishing the claim, however, to a prolongation, upon the 
condition that the new partnership privilege for private banks should not 
be available within sixty-five miles (fifty miles was the Irish act) of the 
metropolis, and should make proper arrangements for individual responsi- 
bility of the partners.” The proposition contained in the above resolu- 
tion was accepted, and the government concluded by recommending the 
establishment of branch banks, being decidedly of opinion that, under 
proper regulations, they would be highly advantageous to the bank and 
the community. 

A general meeting of the proprietors was called to confirm or reject 
the proposed arrangement. Opinions were very much divided. One 
party strongly maintained that the proposition had nothing equal; that 
all the benefit would accrue to the country at the expense of the 
bank, and that it was unjust to call upon them to lay open their charter 
for the public good, without an adequate recompense. By others it was 
urged, that it would not hurt the real interests of the bank ; and that all 
the exertions of the directors to obtain compensation would be unavail- 
ing. The agreement was confirmed almost unanimously ; and the fol- 
lowing tribute paid to the management of the corporation during the 
panic: “ That this court desire to express the grateful sense they enter- 
tain of the decision, liberality and judgment with which the directors 
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came forward in support of public credit in a late crisis of unexampled 
ressure and commercial difficulty.” * 

On the 10th February,* 1826, the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved, “ That all promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand, 
issued by the Bank of England, or by any English bankers, and stamped 
on 5th February, 1826, or previously, should not be allowed to circulate 
beyond the 5th February, 1829.” This motion was carried in the lower 
house, the members of which entered warmly into the question; but the 
government was determined to prevent, or at least lessen the chance of 

anics for the future. <A varied and eager debate ensued. It was 
asserted that in all great commercial countries commercial crises like 
that of 1825 had occurred. That where there were great enterprises 
there must be great occasional reverses. “It would be impolitic and un- 
safe to await returning prosperity,” said Mr. Peet, “which would make 
the country banks more reluctant to agree to it, and more able to oppose 
it. It appears té me that the time has arrived when we can carry the 
measure into effect; that we are upon the brink of the river, that the 
ford is passable, and that if we permit the opportunity of taking our 
passage to pass by, we shall imitate the folly of the rustic, who waited on 
the bank expecting the stream would pass away.” 

During one of the debates,t Mr. Bariye argued, that the result of the 
measure would be “an immediate, sudden and precipitate withdrawal 
from circulation of one pound notes of the country banks.” It was, un- 
doubtedly, the interest of these gentlemen and of the country to spread 
the diminution over as great a space of time as was practicable. “ But,” 
said Mr. Cannixa, “reports have reached her majesty’s ministers from 
various parts of the country, that many of the country bankers, in viola- 
tion of the good faith which persons in their situation ought to keep 
with the public, have begun to act upon the principle of a sudden con- 
traction of their circulation.” This gentleman contended, that if such a 
practice should become general, and the Bank of England be deprived 
of the power of issuing one pound notes, the same specics of crisis would 
ensue as occurred in December. To meet this evil it was arranged that 
“during the three years, when the notes of country bankers should not 
be issued, unless stamped prior to 5th February, the notes of the Bank 
of England should continue to be circulated, though stamped up till the 
10th October.” 

The question of a mixed currency was mooted, and denounced with 
great force by many of the members. It was said that “ all expericnce 





* By the act passed in February, 1826, regarding small notes, it had been pro- 
vided, that though no new stamps were to be issued for small notes after its date, 
the notes already in circulation were to continue to circulate, and be received as a 
legal tender for three years longer. These three years expired in March, 1829, and 
all notes in England below £5 immediately disappeared from the circulation. Great 
was the effect of this decisive change upon the fortunes and well-being of the indus- 
trious classes, both in town and country, over the whole nation,—Aison’s Europe, 
vol. 6, p. 818. 

+ To be convinced of the decisive effect which the destruction of small notes, 
and entire founding of the currency on gold, has had on the future destinies of 
Great Britain, we have only to cast our eyes on the table below, which shows the 
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proved, the restoration of a metallic issue could not be effected so long as 
small notes were permitted ; that wherever there was a paper circulation 
of the same denomination as the metallic currency, the coin was sure to 
be expelled by the paper; and it was argued, again, by others, that a 
mixed issue would be more beneficial, in many respects, than a purely 
metallic one. In a pamphlet, published some years afterwards, entitled, 
“The Currency, its Laws, Evils and Remedies,” which attracted con- 
siderable attention at the period, it was said, that by the system then jn 
operation, “ whilst money was becoming scarce, the Bank of England 
sold securities to make it scarcer; and when money was decreasing in 
value, and becoming plentiful, the Bank of England bought securities to 
make it more so.” “ Now, however much that is to be regretted,” con- 
tinued the writer, “ yet the bank directors are absolutely obliged to en- 
tail upon the commercial community all the evils resulting from this 
course, so long as the legislation compel them to pay their notes, always 
on demand, for gold. 

“ For should they not sell securities when the exchanges are adverse, 
they would not be able sufficiently to lower the price of goods, nor would 
they be able to turn the exchanges before the stock of gold was ex- 
hausted. But if the bank directors are obliged to sell securities on an 
adverse exchange, they must be compelled to purchase the sccurities 
back again, when the exchanges are favorable. Because if they did not, 


immediate effect of these changes on the prices of commodities, and the speedy re. 
sult of their decline or rise in inducing or preventing political change.—ALisoy’s 
Europe, vol. 6. 


Amount of Paper in circulation, the Exports, Imports and Revenue, with the great 
changes in Great Britain in every year from 1818 to 1832, both inclusive : 
. Commercial 
Yrs, in - bs Cow airy Total. Paper dis- EES “Saat Revenue. 
Notes. Banke. counted value. value. 
at bank. 
1818, £26, 202,150 ..£20,507,000 ..£46,709,150 ..£5,113,748 ..£46,112,800 ..£36,885,182 ..£53,747,795 
Bank Restriction Act passed July 7, 1819. 
1819, 25,252,600 .. 15,701,828 .. 40,959,925 .. 6,821,402 .. 84,881,727 .. 80,776,810 .. 52,649,947 
1820, 24,299,340 .. 10,576,245 .. 84,875,785 .. 4,672,123 .. 36,126,322 .. $2,438,650 .. 54,282,958 
1821, 20,295,300 .. 8,256,180 .. 25,551,480 .. 2,772,587 .. 36,833,102 .. 30,792,760 .. 55,934,192 
1822, 17,464,790 .. 8,416,430 .. 25,891,220 .. 9,622,151 .. 36,650,089 .. 80,500,094 .. 55,663,650 
Small notes prolonged for ten years, July 7, 1822. 
1823, 19,281,240 .. 9,920,074 .. 29,151,514 .. 5,624,693 .. 86,375,842 .. 85,798,707 .. 57,672,999 
1924, 20,182,120 .. 12,831,352 .. $2,963,472 .. 6,255,343 .. 89,422,812 .. $7,552,935 .. 59,362,403 
1525, 19,398,S40 .. 14,980,163 .. 89,979,003 .. 7,691,464 .. 88,970,851 .. 44,187,482 .. 57,273,869 
Small notes limited to three years, February 26, 1826. 
1826, 21,563,560 .. 8,656,101 .. 30,219,661 .. 7,369,749 .. $1,536,724 .. 87,686,113 .. 54,894,989 
1827, 22,747,600 .. 9,985,500 .. 82,732,900 .. 8,889,725 .. 86,860,876 .. 44,887,774 .. 54,932,518 
1828, 21,357,510 .. 10,121,476 .. 31,478,986 .. 8,322,754 .. 86,483,828 .. 45,028,805 .. 55,187,142 
Catholic emancipation passed April 13, 1827,—Small notes extinguished February 26, 1829. 
1829, 19,547,880 .. 8,180,187 .. 27,ST7,517 .. 4,589,870 .. 85,522,627 .. 43,981,317 .. 50,786,682 
1830, 21,464,700 ..  7,$41,896 .. 29,806,096 .. 8,654,071 .. 87,927,561 .. 46,245,241 .. 50,056,616 
1831, 18,589,680... 7,914,216 .. 26,452,846 .. 5,S48,478 .. 86,859,738 .. 49,713,889 .. 46,424,440 
1882, 18,542,000 .. 8,221,895 .. 26,763,895 .. 8,247,169 .. 36,188,098 .. 44,596,741 .. 46,988,755 
Reform Bill passed July, 1832, 


—Portrr, third edition, pp. 856, 359, 360, 475. Tooxs “ On Prices,” vol. 2, pp. 
382, 383, 387, 389. 
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on the next adverse exchange they would have less power, for they would 
have less securities to sell, and there must ultimately come a time when 
the bank shall have got rid of all its marketable securities, and then, as 
a manager of the circulation, it would exist no longer. As a remedy for 
this, at once simple and effectual, it is proposed that the legislature allow 
the bank, at its discretion, to issue one and two pound notes. 

“This will enable the bank to act as bullion merchants. When the 
stock of bullion has decreased by five millions, for example, the bank di- 
rectors can say to the merchant, as they do now when he comes for dis- 
count, ‘Bullion is much in demand; we are purchasers rather than 
sellers, but you can have it, if necessary to you, at £3 18s. per ounce.’ 
Or, in other words, they can ask such a price for gold that it cannot be 
exported for profit, whilst no impediment is offered by the price charged 
to the legitimate transactions of et 

Such are the varying opinions of clever men upon the subject of the 
circulation.* But the ditference of creeds on the topic of the currency 
cannot be more explicitly expressed than in the following commencement 
of Mr. Warve Norman’s pamplhilet: “ Of all the great questions that 
have for many years occupied public attention, there is not one on which 
opinions have prevailed more discordant, or less reconcilable, for the 
most part, to sound principles, than the important subject of currency 
and banking. ‘The discussions in the periodical press, which on other 
matters have so greatly tended to enlighten and instruct, upon these 
seem calculated almost universally to darken and mislead.” 

Mr. Rosryson left to Lord Liverpool, in the upper house, the task of 
proposing the clause by which the Bank of England were to establish 
branches in various parts of the empire, and submit to the throwing open 
their charter by the establishment of joint-stock banks with more than 
six partners; and the following paragraph expressed the feeling which 
was so general at the period. Those only who had witnessed the fail- 
ures of the country banks could appreciate the distress occasioned by 
them. “I must enter my protest,” said his lordship, “ against the pres- 
ent system, where you allow liberty to all that is rotten and bad, while 
your restrictions apply only to what is solid and gaod. Where you per- 
mit any shoemaker, grocer, or cheesemonger to establish a bank, but 
where more than six respectable persons are joined, they may form no es- 
tablishment, if the crown cannot grant them a charter.” “There is one 
consolation,” he added, “that, if we are to be liable to crises of great 
difficulty, it will not fall exclusively upon those least able to support them 
—the poorer classes of socicty. 1am drawing no imaginary picture, for 








* What the legislature should have done in 1826 on this all-important question is 
sufficiently obvious, and had been so clearly pointed out by experience, that, had 
not a small but influential portion of the community, who, from their wealth got 
the command of the public press, been interested on the other side, it was impossi- 
ble that the proper remedy could have been mistaken. What brought on the crisis 
was the entire dependence of the circulation on gold, which inflamed speculation as 
much in 1824 and 1825, when the precious metals were plentiful, credit high, and 
prices of every thing were rising, as it starved industry and ruined credit in the 
end of 1825, when twelve millions of sovereigns were drawn away to South Ameri- 
ca,—Atison’s Hurope, 

14 
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I have witnessed many such ‘scenes, when I say, conceive these poor 
creatures, who, in return for their labor, have received these worthless 
bits of paper, obliged to hawk them about, and part with them for what. 
ever they can get, to purchase the necessaries of life for them and their 
starving families.” 

The following is a summary of the bill for the better regulation of ¢o. 
partnerships of certain bankers in England: 

“ Bodies politic, corporate, or partnerships consisting of any number 
of partners, may carry on business as bankers, anywhere not within six. 
ty-five miles of London, provided none of them have banking establish- 
ments in London; that they are all individually liable for the issues and 
debts of the copartnerships; they must neither issue nor pay any bill 
within the prescribed limits at a shorter date than six months, nor fora 
less sum than £50. 

“The names of the firm, and the | of the partners, are to be duly 
registered, of which registration they are to reccive a certificate from the 
stamp office. The names of those who cease to be partners and enter as 
partners, during the course of each year, must also be registered.” 

That a check on country bankers was necessary, may be gathered from 
the fact that, previous to the act of 1775, notes for sums as small as ten 
and five shillings were issued by some, while others circulated them to 
the value of sixpence. 

An unanimous feeling pervaded all parties that it was necessary to pro- 
vide some relief for the mercantile interest. The force of public opinion, 
the increasing agitation of the commercial world, petitions from the most 
important persons in the city, and deputations from all the great trading 
and manufacturing interests, convinced the government that the period 
had arrived when something must be done to mitigate the prevailing agi- 
tation. After some consultation with the directors, the following memo- 
randum was forwarded by the first lord of the treasury and the chancellor 
of the exchequer: 

“1, In the event of the bank consenting to advance money upon the 
security of goods, under the present circumstances of the country, it is 
understood that these advances should not exceed the sum of three mil- 
lions in the whole. 

“2. That, assimilating the principle of these advances to advances made 
in the ordinary course of discount upon bills of exchange, they shall be 
subject to repayment in three months. 

“3. The government to. propose to Parliament that the provisions of 
the act respecting merchant and factor, which will be in force in October 
next, shall be brought into immediate operation in respect to any goods 
which may be pledged to the bank under the proposed arrangement. 

“4, If the bank should think proper to make advances in conformity 
with these suggestions, the government engage to submit to Parliament 
the necessary measures for enabling them to reduce the present amount 
of the advances of the bank to the government, by a repayment of six 
millions; such repayment to be made as soon as may be practicable, 
and at all events before the close of the present session of Parliament.” 

The directors of the Bank of England, therefore, feeling that this dis 
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tress* was harassing to the public interest, determined to do all in their 

ower to relieve it, and agreed to make advances to private individuals 
on the deposit of goods, merchandise, and other securities, to the amount 
of three millions; and in the principal commercial districts commission- 
ers were appointed to carry the arrangement into execution. 

But the very fact that such an intervention had taken place was 
almost sufficient to prevent the want of it. When the capitalist who had 
hitherto held timidly aloof saw a proverbially cautious company ad- 
vancing its funds, his fears were dissipated, his own coffers became un- 
locked, and, with a renewed confidence, he followed in the same path, and 
returned to his ordinary sources of gain. 

The bank found that the sums required fell far short of the three mil- 
lions set apart to this object, and in some of the provincial towns the 
commissioners were in the enjoyment of sinecures. The most honorable 
moderation was used in asking for advances, and those parties who were 
compelled to apply, are stated to have shown an earnest desire to receive 
only the smallest sum which would suffice to meet their immediate 
wants. 

The following is a list of the places, with the total advance to the 
manufacturers in each : 

PI vclicaickegsdnctaasdawacecaseurs iilnmeaien £115,490 
RE Sere hea Re ee a mahiasers 81,700 
Sheffield,.... 59,500 
Liverpool, P 41,450 
Huddersfield, 30,300 
Birmingham,..... cha acting ares baad acetals odie acct ga eas acai as 19,600 

16,500 
Norwich, 2,400 


To carry out the various measures resulting from the panic, different 
acts of Parliament were passed, one of which was to facilitate the loan of 
money on deposits and pledges, by which all persons in possession of 
bills of lading were to be regarded as owners of the property represented, 
to secure to the bank a legal claim on the deposits. By the act, also, 
which prohibited the circulation of small notes after 1829, a weckly re- 
turn was to be made to the treasury by the Bank of England, of the notes 
in circulation under £53; and after 1829, all notes below £20 were to be 
made payable at the place from which they were issued. 

In February, 1826, a stock-broker was robbed of two notes, one of 


* On the one hand, it was maintained by Mr. Artwoop and Mr. Barrye: “ It was 
in the power of the legislature to inflict upon the country such a metallic currency, 
and in such circumstances as they chose, but it was not in their power to control 
the effects of such a change. Introduced in 1819, rendered more stringent in 1826 
and 1829, it had altered the nature of all contracts, and, for the great profit of capital- 
ists and fund-holders, spread ruin through the industrious classes in the country. 
During former periods there had been, it is true, many instances of some local or tem- 
porary distress, but they had been passing only, and the general career of national 
prosperity had been upon the whole uninterrupted. Fut, when the act of the legisla- 
ture forced us back to a metallic currency, distress, universal in its extent, and deplo- 
rable in its effects, followed upon the change; and such distress had regularly oc- 
curred whenever we approached, even, the ruinous measure of setting up an exclu- 
sive gold currency.” 
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£500 and another of £50. Tho necessary information was given at the 
police-office, and the notes stopped at the bank. In May, one of these 
was presented for payment through Messrs. Jonzs, Luoyp & Co., and the 
directors refused to give credit for it, on the ground that it was stolen, and 
that they had been directed to retain it until the right owner could be 
discovered. Messrs. Jones, Lory & Co. next requested that it might be 
returned, but this was also declined. A question then arose whether it 
had been received in the regular transactions of business, The character 
of the gentleman who had sent it, a M. px LA CnaumeEtTs, was indisputable, 
but beyond this the question seemed doubtful. The law had long since 
decided that if a proper consideration were given for a note, the holder 
was entitled to recover its value, although it might have been stolen be- 
fore it came into his possession. But if it should have been lost by fel- 
ony, fraud or accident, no property in it passed to the thief or finder, or 
to any other person having a knowledge of the circumstances, or who 
did not receive it in the customary way of business, In summing up the 
evidence, Lord TentERDEN said, the only question to decide was, whether 
the note had been obtained according to the usual mode of dealing, in 
the place where it had been purchased. The jury immediately decided 
against the bank, and from this period they have ceased to detain stopped 
notes, 

The extension of the branches of the Bank of England was not viewed 
with favor by the country bankers, whose influence, importance and 
profits were, in many instances, depreciated by them. The great trust 
with which these branches were viewed, attracted many of the customers 
of the private establishments, although a further advantage was to bo 
procured by remaining with the latter, in an allowance of interest on de- 
posits. In addition, they had previously charged five per cent. discount, 
and in some places even an extra per centage as commission ; the branches, 
by performing the same business at four per cent., had reduced these profits, 
and compelled them to lower their terms, The country bankers, there- 
fore, in 1827,* alarmed at what they regarded as a dangerous increase of 
the branch banks, endeavored to organize a system of opposition to that 
which they termed an undue extension of influence. Nor is this to be 
wondered at. Men rarely argue calmly when their interests are at stake, 
and are often most partial when they plume themselves upon their impar- 
tiality. Meetings were held in London by the leading provincial bankers, 
and a natural regard for their private interests made them believe their 
own welfare an inseparable part of the prosperity of the nation, which 
was, in their opinion, endangered by the establishment of the branch 
banks. A deputation was appointed to wait on the first lord of the 
treasury, (Lord Goprricu,) and Mr. Herries, then chancellor of the 
exchequer. The following are the most important points urged by the 
_ and principally affect the corporation of the Bank of Eng- 
and : 

“ That the late measures of the Bank of England; in the establishment 
of branch banks, have the evident tendency to subvert the general bank- 
ing system that has long existed throughout the country, and which has 





* The death of Mr. Cannine, premier, occurred August 8, 1827, aged 57. 
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grown up with, and been adapted to the wants and conveniences of the 
ublic. 

“That it can be distinctly proved that the prosperity of trade, the sup- 

rt of agriculture, the increase of the national revenue, are intimately 
connected with the existing system of banking. 

“That the country bankers would not complain of rival establishments 
founded upon equal terms; but they do complain of being required 
to compete with a great company, possessing a monopoly and exclusive 

rivileges. 

“That should this great corporation, conducted by directors who are 
not personally responsible, succeed by means of these exclusive advan- 
tages, in their apparent object of supplanting the existing banking estab- 
lishments, they will thereby be rendered masters of the circulation of the 
country, which they will be enabled to contract or expand according to 
their own will; and thus be armed with a tremendous power and influ- 
ence, dangerous to the stability of the property and the independence of 
the country.” 

The reply made by Lord Gopertica, as first minister of the crown, 
and by Mr. Herrtes, as chancellor of the exchequer, was polite and 
diplomatic, but unsatisfactory. ‘They were fully sensible of the great 
importance of the subjects which were brought before them by the dep- 
utation, and although it was obviously impossible they could undertake, 
on the part of the government, to express upon that occasion any opinion 
upon the matters under consideration, they could assure the deputation 
that all that had been communicated should receive the most deliberate 
and serious attention.” Other topics of complaint arose from time to 
time, one of which was, that the branch banks refused to take the notes 
of the country bankers, unless an account had been previously opened 
with them, 

Twenty years have passed, and the above resolutions are all answered 
by the simple fact, that the number of branches of the Bank of England 
throughout the entire kingdom amounts to thirteen. To prove that ob- 
jections which are really tenable, are met by government, it may be stated 
that another very fair subject of complaint was, that the issue of the 
branch banks was subject to a less amount of stamp duty than that of 
the country bankers, who claimed a right of being included in the com- 
position of the parent bank of £3,500 for every million circulated. The 
bankers of Birmingham and its environs proved that, for a twenty-one 
days’ bill on London, they paid three shillings and six pence, while the 
branches paid but five pence; and that for a yearly circulation of 
£10,000 in bills of exchange of £20 each, the former would pay £650, 
while to the latter the cost would be but £35. The claim made by the 
country bankers was equitable, and they were, by 9 Geo. IV., c. 23, 
allowed to compound for their notes on the same terms as the bank. 
Ps composition alsosincluded bills drawn on London at twenty-one days’ 

ate, 

The objections of the provincial bankers to the branches of the Bank 
of England are interesting, proving, as they do, the jealousy which springs 
from small causes, and the difficulty which generally exists in the estab- 
lishment of a new principle. 
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In this year* the directors commenced a system which has been found 
of great benefit to the monetary interest. The period during which tho 
stocks were closed to prepare for the payment of dividends, prevented 
many persons from availing themselves of those funds to which they 
looked for support, and occasioned a pressure on the moncy market, 
For the relief of this, a notice was issued to the effect, that the directors 
would be ready to receive applications for loans, on the security of bills 
of exchange, exchequer bills, and East India bonds, at three per cent, 
These loans, which were proposed to commence on the 5th December, 
1829, were to be for sums of not less than £2,000, for a period of not 
less than ten days, and were to be repaidon or before the succeeding 15th 
of January. On the same day, also, the 3d December, 1829, notice was 
given that, from and after that day the bank would be ready to receive 
applications for loans on the deposit of gold bullion, to be valued at 77s, 
9d. per ounce, at £2 per cent. per annum. 

In 1830, the interest on the new four per cent. stocks, which had 
already been reduced from five per cent., was again reduced to three anda 
half, from which operation they derived their name of the “ New 3} per 
cents.” 

The uses of bank notes are manifold; but the following is a novel 
mode of rendering them serviceable. One of these for £5 came in the 





* The leading commercial and financial events of the ten years, 1821-1830, were 
as follow: 

1821.—Gold sovereigns were issued from the mint. Cession of Florida by the 
Spanish government to the United States. Captains Parry and Lyon's expedition 
to the Arctic Ocean, left England 380th March, Bank of England resumed specie 
payments, 1822.—Funeral of Courts, the London banker, 4th March. Bank of 
England advanced their rate of discount to four per cent., June 20, The first cot- 
ton-mill in Lowell erected. 1823.—Revival of business in the English factories, 
1824.—Advance in the prices of agricultural produce in England. Act passed for the 
Thames Tunnel, 24th June. Faustieroy, banker, hung for forgery, 30th Novem- 
ber. Champlain Canal, New-York, completed. Speculationrifein England. 1825. 
—Panic in the English money market, December. Failure of numerous country 
banks. Departure of Franxuin and Lyown’s Arctic Expedition. Erie Canal com- 
pleted. 1826.—Mr. Huskissoy’s free trade policy advocated in the House of Com- 
mons by vote of 223 to 40, Coin in Bank of England reduced to £2,460,000, 28th 
February. Lotteries suppressed by act of Parliament, October 18th. 1827.—Com- 
mercial confidence restored in England, and employment for the poor. “ Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” established, at the instance of Lord Brovenam. 
Anti-slave trade law passed in France. Union Canal, Pennsylvania, completed. 
Quincy Rail-Road completed. 1828,—Branches of the Bank of England established. 
Delaware and Hudson Canal, Syracuse and Oswego Canal, New-York, completed. 
India-rubber goods manufactured in Connecticut, Sliding scale duties on corn 
adopted. The National Bank of Greece founded. 1829.—Increase of silk manu- 
factures in England, and reduction of duty on raw silk. Prize awarded to Mr. 
SrerHenson for his locomotive engine on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
Subscription by Congress to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, May 3. Departure of 
Captain Ross on his Arctic voyage of discovery. Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
opened, 17th October. 1830.—Opening of the Perea: pe Manchester Railway, 
15th September. Sudden death of My. Husxtssoy. Free navigation of the Black 
Sea opened tothe United States by treaty, 7th May. Cuarzes X. fled from Paris, 
31st July, West India trade with the United States opened to British vessels. 
Independence of Belgium acknowledged. Pennsylvania State Canal finished. Four 
per cent, bank annuities reduced. Stoppage of the Bank of Lisbon. 
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course of business to a mercantile house in Liverpool. On the back of 
it was written: “If this note gets into the hands of Jonn Dean, of 
Longhill, near Carlisle, his brother Anprew is a prisoner in Algiers.” 
The circumstance was interesting and appeared in a newspaper, in which 
the paragraph was perused by a person in Carlisle, who had known in 

ast years one Anprew Dean, and was still acquainted with his brother 
Joun Dean, of the place named in the note. The son of the latter hap- 

ened to be in Carlisle, and hearing the intelligence, gave such a report 
of his uncle that there was every reason to believe he was the ANDREW 
Dean whose captivity became thus singularly known to his friends in 
England. Of these things are formed the romance of life; and the im- 
possibility of assisting the Algerine slave must often have been a painful 
remembrance to the prisoner’s brother. 

The danger which has always threatened the bank, when large bodies 
of disaffected men are drawn together, was renewed in November, 1830.* 
The period was one of doubt and dread. An impulse had been given to 
all Europe; and France had again taken the initiative in spreading a 
desire for change. The tenth Cuartes proved a true Bourbon; the 
spirit of the people burst forth in opposition to the tyranny of the mon- 
arch and his ministers, and Great Britain once more sheltered the royalty 
of France. The spirit spread over Europe. Belgium was separated from 
Holland. Saxony taught her indolent monarch that there wasa limit to 
human endurance. The free city of Hamburgh felt the influence; and 
Switzerland in her beautiful canton of Berne, responded to the ery. Po- 
land once more re-asserted her ancient rights, expelled the garrison of her 
despotic monarch from Warsaw, and proclaimed herself free. England 
felt that mighty and revolutionary spirit. The demands for reform grew 
earnest and incessant. Ireland was told by the liberator “to look at 
France and Belgium.” Kent, the garden of England, witnessed the first 
disturbances. Night after night, conflagrations were lighted up by bands 
of incendiaries. Mills were attacked. Machinery was demolished. All 
protection for property seemed at an end. Rioters spread terror and 
alarm throughout the day ; night was the signal for blazing fires, which 
excited a fearful shudder in those who beheld them. London felt the 
desire of change and clamored for an improved representation. The 
Duke of Wellington indicated his intention of resisting any measure of 
reform which might be produced, and he grew as unpopular as a statesman 
as he had been popular as a soldier. 

On Tuesday, the 9th of November, the sovereign was expected to dine 





* With this mournful catastrophe, (the death of Mr. Husxtssoyn, September 15th, 
1830,) and thus baptized in blood, did the railway system arise in England. Rapid 
beyond all human calculation was the progress which it made, and boundless beyond 
all human ken are the effects which it has produced. Like most of the discoveries 
destined to produce great and lasting changes on human affairs, its introduction 
owed little to science, by which it was distrusted, and its effects did not immedi- 
ately develop themselves, But ere long they were fully made manifest, and they 
have now in a manner changed the whole face of society in the civilized world, Be- 
fore the year 1850, no less than eleven hundred and eleven acts of Parliament had 
been passed to form new lines or extend old ones; and the capital authorized to be 
expended on them amounted to the enormous sum of £348,012,188,—Edinb, Rev. 
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with the civic authorities, but the prevalent feeling of discontent rep. 
dered this visit not advisable in the eyes of the lord mayor elect, who 
had received various letters, stating that it was the intention of a set of 
desperate men to attack the duke, and believing himself justified by the 
various symptoms of disaffection, which were visible to all, he addressed 
a communication to his grace, which, from -its alarming character, pre- 
vented the projected visit. There was cause for apprehension, and even 
alarm. Private information had been received by the ministry of an 
attack upon the residence of the Duke* of Wellington. Inflammator 
hand-bills were circulated. “ Not written papers,” said Sir Roperr Przt, 
“drawn up by illiterate persons and casually dropped in the streets, but 
printed hand-bills, not ill-adapted for the mischievous purpose they were 
intended to answer.” Under these, and various other circumstances, the 
government advised his majesty to defer the visit. 

“As soon as this determination became known,” says Mr. Ivenss, 
“ consternation pervaded all ranks. Men believed that some atrocious 
conspiracy against the royal person had been discovered, or even that a 
revolution was at hand. The public funds fell, and mercantile confidence 
was gencrally interrupted. The entertainment at Guildhall was deferred, 
and instead of civic festivities the city was disturbed with the rumbling 
of artillery, and the passage of troops. The tower ditch was filled with 
water, and other precautions taken to put that fortress into a state of 
security. Extra guards were placed at the bank, and at the magazine, 
in Hyde Park; while large bodies of troops were billeted in the neigh- 
borhood of the metropolis.” 

The effect of this upon the minds of the citizens was instantaneous. 
Arms were purchased and doors were fastened, as if the banner of rebel- 
lion had been displayed in the streets. In an hour and a half consols fell 
three per cent. The bank dircctorsfelt the danger of their position. The 
public thoroughfares were crowded with earnest and anxious counte- 
nances. Questions were asked concerning the approaching danger, which 
no one could answer. Every one seemed to expect some strange and 
‘ mysterious calamity. Small bodies of men, pouring from their suburban 
localities, passed the depository of the wealth of the country, and no one 
knew with what intention. The rumor spread that Temple bar and the 





* «When I find,” said Sir F. Burperr, ‘the Prime Minister of England (the Duke 
of Wellington) so shamefully insensible to suffering and distress, which are pain- 
fully apparent throughout the land; when, instead of meeting such an overwhelming 
pressure of necessity with some measures of relief, or some attempt at relief, he 
secks to stifle every important inquiry; when he calls that a partial and temporary 
evil, which is both long-lived and universal, I cannot look on such a mournful crisis, 
in which public misfortune is insulted by ministerial apathy, witho:: hailing any pros- 
pect of change in the system which has produced it. What shall we say to the 
ignorance which can attribute our distresses to the introduction of machinery and 
the application of steam, that noble improvement in the inventions of man, to 
which men of science and intelligence mainly ascribe our prosperity? I feel a high 
and unfeigned respect for that illustrious person’s abilities in the field; but I cannot 
help thinking that he did himself no less than justice when he said, a few months 
before he accepted office, that he should be a fit inmate for an asylum of a peculiar 
nature, if he ever were induced to take such a burden on his shoulders,”——Jirror of 
Parliament, vol, 1, p, 67. 
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bridges were to be barricaded, the gas cut off, and the plunder of the city 
to follow. It was felt that the populace would have discriminated suf- 
ficiently for their own interests to have pillaged the bank. A tri-colored 
flag was borne by the mob. By six ° clock in the evening all shops were 
closed, and every appearance of business at an end. All the assistants 
were required to remain at the Bank of England, as the possibility of 
attack was feared. Some casks of biscuits were ordered in to provide 
against the wants of a siege, in case the mob should be sufficiently des- 
erate, or sufficiently strong to attack it. But the civil authorities were 
able to mect the rioters. A few broken heads cooled their courage ; and 
after venting their disapprobation in groans and hisses for the unpopular 
ministry, and destroying the windows of a police station, for which their 
occupation gave them an especial dislike, they dispersed, without com- 
mitting any of the dreaded enormities. The bank directors were relieved 
from fear, and the clerks released from the civic garrison. “ Scarcely 
were twenty-four hours passed over,” said a writer of the day, “when 
men were laughing at the foolish trepidation into which they had been 
betrayed, and wondering where any fecling of alarm could have arisen.” 
If their rejoicings were in proportion to their fears, they were, doubtless, 
very hearty. It is the nature of mankind to laugh at past, and magnify 
future fears.* 

From the pamphlet of Mr. Pater, the following 1s given as a clear, 
succinct account of the financial position of the bank from 1830 to 1832. 
Nor can a better or sounder authority be taken: “It was shown, in evi- 
dence,” says this gentleman, in his “ Causes and Consequences of the 
Pressure on the Money Market,” “ that the policy pursued by the bank, 
subsequent to the withdrawal of the £1 and £2 notes in England and 





* Sir James Granam made the following remarks, which, however true at the 
time, were, perhaps, more to be admired for their oratorical power than their states- 
manlike wisdom: ‘Sir, I have heard something of the luxury of the present times. 
Ido not know whether the example was drawn from the gorgeous palaces of kings 
or the rival palaces of ministers, splendidly provided for them by the public, or 
from the banquets of some East India director, gorged with the monopoly of the 
China trade, or from some Jew contractor, who supplies hostile armies with gold, 
drawn from the coffers of the Bank of England, and lends money to France, arising 
out of profits or loans contracted here in depreciated paper, but which must be paid 
in gold, But I must take leave to remark, that we ought not to draw our notions 
of the state of the country from scenes such as these. 


‘Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor decay, 
*Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land.’ 


“Where, I ask, are all the boasted advantages of this once happy country? 
Where are all the blessings which once distinguished her? Where are all the comforts 
which her children enjoyed for ages? Alas! with deep regret I witness that all, 
allare gone, Pinching hunger and gloomy despair now usurp their station. The 
weavers throughout the country are only earning 4s, 2d. a week, and their food is 
oat-meal, water and potatoes. They work fourteen or sixteen hours a day, and yet 
they can only earn this scanty pittance to support their wives and families, It is an 
extraordinary fact, that by dint of labor the power-looms (which were supposed to 
have caused their distress) are absolutely underwrought by these almost starving 
people,”"—Mirror of Parliament, vol. 1, 
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Wales, had been to maintain their securities, as nearly as possible, at a 
fixed amount, and to allow the contraction of the currency, effected } 
the return of bank notes for bullion, gradually to proceed until the value 
of the paper money, remaining in circulation, was so far increased as to 
occasion the return of that specie to the bank which might have been ex. 
ported, and thus to replace the currency upon a level with that of other 
countries, That system had appeared to work satisfactorily, and without 
any forced action, on the part of the bank, in contracting its circulation, 
It was tried upon the change of government in France, in July, 1830, 
when credit throughout that kingdom was shaken to its foundation. At 
that period the Bank of England was possessed of twelve millions of 
bullion. Immediately on the events referred to taking place, the cur. 
rency of England exhibited an excess compared with France and other 
parts of Europe. The consequence of that derangement between the 
currencies of this and other countries was a continued diminution of the 
bullion held by the bank, from July, 1830, to February or March, 1832, 
when the increased value of money in England, and the gradual restora. 
tion of credit on the continent, gave a favorable turn to the foreign ex- 
changes, which continued in our favor till the autumn of 1833, at which 
time the bullion, in deposits, amounted to nearly eleven millions. At 
this period an exportation of the precious metals again commenced, from 
causes that will hereafter be explained, as well as the reason why that 
system, which appeared to adjust itself so satisfactorily from 1830 to 
1832, failed from 1833 to 1836; for, although during the former period 
the bullion in the bank was diminished from twelve to five millions, 
yet, in the progress of this reduction, as there was no excitement and no 
undue credit given by the bank in the interior of the country, the inter- 
est of moncy gradually rose from two and a half to four per cent. per 
annum for first-rate commercial paper, and then, without discredit or dis- 
trust of any kind, the bullion returned into the coffers of the bank, and 
money nearly resumed its former value, having gradually fallen from four 
to two and three-quarters per cent. in July, 1833.” 

The causes alluded to by Mr. Patmer were the over-issues of the joint- 
stock banks, of which forty-two were established in eleven months. The 
principal number of these were banks of issue, and whether they caused 
the difficulties hereafter to be related, or not, they must have had a direct 
influence on the circulation. 

By a revision and melting of the silver coin in 1831, the bank lost on 
the sixpenny pieces £4,601 1s. 3d., and on other denominations £62,982 
19s, 2d., making a total loss of £67,584 Os. 5d. 

In 1832 occurred the last run upon the bullion of the bank, occasioned 
by political causes. The Reform Bill, introduced by Lord Jonny Russe11, 
had stirred party feeling to its very depths. The powerful owners of 
what were termed pocket boroughs, saw their property attacked, and 
their influence depreciated. The measure was negatived by a majority 
of eight. The king went down to the House of Lords, “and, in the 
midst of one of the most extraordinary scenes that ever occurred in that 
place,” prorogued Parliament until the 10th of May. The excitement 
was increased by a general election, and popular feeling triumphed; but 
the license exceeded any thing ever witnessed under similar circumstances, 
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Life and’ property were no longer secure to those candidates who opposed 
the measure. An opponent of the bill was stoned before the altar. Con- 
scientiousness was regarded as obstinacy, and the only hope for opposing 
candidates was to be found in flight or concealment. 

In the Jower house the bill was again introduced, and passed by a large 
majority. ~The speech made by Lord Broveuam in the upper, was so 
extraordinary in its varied sarcasm, learning and great earnestness, that 
one of the public came down to the Bank of England, and transferred 
£200 into his lordship’s name, as a testimony of his appreciation. The 
measure was rejected in the House of Lords. A strange feeling of excite- 
ment spread throughout the country. Meetings were held all over Eng- 
land, by all classes, pledging themselves to the support of government. 
The lord mayor and corporation, attended by 50,000 followers, presented 
an address to the throne. The principal opponents of the bill were 
marked with the disapprobation of the populace. The residence of the 
Duke of Wellington was attacked. A shower of stones bore the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry from his horse, as the most unanswerable of all argu- 
ments. The Duke of Cumberland was dragged to the ground, and would 
probably have been killed but for the interference of the police. The 
mansion of the Duke of Newcastle, the head of the borough proprietors, 
was fired. The Archbishop of Canterbury was insulted; and Bristol em- 
ulated the London riots of 1780. In the following December, the same 
scenes, but with increased violence, recurred, The ministry resigned. 

Lord Lyypuurst was sent for, and on communicating with the Duke of 
Wellington, “I should be ashamed to crawl about this metropolis if, 
under such circumstances, I did not go to the king,” were the first words 
of the “ Iron Duke.” * : 

The knowledge that the great opponent of the bill was likely to be re- 
called, spread throughout the metropolis. Staves, with the tri-colored 
device painted on them, and sticks, with concealed swords, were sold in 
great quantities, while the demand for bludgeons could scarcely be sup- 
plied. A speaker of the Birmingham Political Union, amidst the shouts 
of assembled multitudes, called on his hearers to pay no taxes until the 
bill should be passed, while a forest of hands sprung up in answer to his 
sclemn but most misguided appeal. The small speakers of their neigh- 
borhoods—men who electrified their families with the force of their lungs, 


*In truth, the Duke of Wellington’s position as prime-minister, so far from bein 
an enviable one, was among the most critical and painful that could be imagined. 
Like Mr, Burke, after his secession from the Whigs in 1793, he might have said, 
“There is a severance which cannot be healed; I have lost my old friends, and am 
too old to make new ones.” He had no party in the House of Commons, no real 
colleagues in the Cabinet. The Duke's speech on the distresses of the country met 
the question boldly and openly, in his usual straightforward way; but nothing can 
bemare evident than that it involved the most obvious fallacies. He said that the 
currency, including gold and silver, was as large as it had been at the highest 
period during the war; forgetting that, since its termination, the nation had ad- 
vanced a fourth in numbers, and a half in industry and commerce, and that, to ren- 
der the currency commensurate to its necessities, it should not have remained the 
same, but advanced in a similar proportion. Probably the Duke would have given 
asharp answer to his Commissary-General, in 1813, if he had proposed the same 
amount of rations for his army, then 75,000 strong, which had sufficed for it in the 
preceding year, when it was 45,000 only,—Auison’s Zurope. 
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and called themselves orators—were in great requisition ; and the burden 
of their song was the favorite one of “ pay no taxes—pay no taxes.” 

A terrible excitement was exhibited throughout England. “ Prepara. 
tions,” says one writer, “were made for a great public tragedy.” War. 
rants were prepared; the leaders of political unions were to be appre. 
hended ; troops began to march on disaffected places; and the monetary 
interest felt the shock. On every wall throughout the metropolis the 
significant words of—“ Stop the Duke! Go for gold!” were boldly pla- 
carded. For a week the corporation sustained a run upon its specie, 
which was reduced to £4,919,000. In one day £307,000 were paid, 
It soon became very questionable whether the run for gold would not 
drain every banker in the kingdom ; and the writing on the wall spake to 
those having authority with a power far exceeding the most brilliant 
oratory. Lord Lynpuurst found it impossible to form a ministry ; and 
Earl Grey was recalled. 

That the demand was political was proved from the trifling nature of 
the applications from the country bankers. “I never saw the hall of the 
bank,” said Mr. Ricuarps, in his evidence in 1832, “ except in 1825, so 
crowded with applicants tendering their notes. They had not, in gene- 
ral, the appearance of being people from the country.” One person who 
had moncy with Jones, Luoyp & Co. to the amount of £20,000, drew it 
out from them in the form of notes, and then went to the bank and de- 
manded gold. The London bankers found that the claims extended to 
their establishments. Several refused to pay in gold, but, on giving 
notes, said, “You may go and get gold for them at the bank.” The 
stockholders took alarm, sold their government securities, and demanded 
specie in return. The funds were low; and when the panic had subsided 
and confidence re-appeared, the same persons brought back their sove- 
reigns and repurchased their stock at a heavy loss. It is impossible to 
say how far the panic would have spread, had the one pound notes been 
in existence. But it is far from improbable that out of the extensive 
organization which then existed, some deeply rooted scheme for a simul- 
taneous demand might have arisen, and produced consequences as unfor- 
seen as terrible. As it was, £1,500,000 were paid in a few days, but no 
further evil occurred to the Bank of England.* 





* What rendered the great increase in the expenditure and taxation of France in 
1830 still more exasperating, was its advent at a time when the industrial resources 
of the kingdom, so far from increasing, were rapidly diminishing, and the general 
misery of the country was, in consequence, at its height. Statistical facts, of un- 
questionable authenticity, which the government of Louis Pamtersitself has adduced, 
_ this beyond a doubt. The commercial paper, under discount at the Bank of 

‘france, which, in 1829, had been 129,000,000 francs, (£5,400,000,) had sunk in 1832 
to 29,000,000 francs, (£1,140,000.) The sums advanced by the Bank of France to 
the public exchequer, which in 1828 had been 73,000,000 francs, (£2,700,000,) had 
risen in 1830 to 291,500,000 franes, (£11,600,000.) The five per cents which, in 
1829, had been all 109.85 cents, sunk in 1831 to 74.75 cents. The exports in the 
former year had been 504,247,000 francs, (£20,200,000,) in the latter, they had sunk 
to 455,000,000 francs; (£18,200,000;) the imports, which, in the first year, had 
been 483,000,000 francs, (£19,200,000,) had sunk in the last to 374,000,000 francs, 
(£15,570,000.) So great a diminution of receipts, and increase of burdens in 80 
short a time, indicated in the clearest manner the calamitous action of the revolu- 
tion on the industry and resources of the nation.—Auison’s Zurope, vol. 6, p. 430. 





Manufacturing Industry of the United Stutes. 


THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY OF THE U. 8. 


Sratistics OF Propucts or InpusTRY PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1860. 
Raw Mate- 
Capital In-_ RIAL USED, 
vested,inreal INCLUDING AVERAGE NUMBEROF ANNUAL 
. and personal FuEL. Hanps EmpLoyep. Propucts. 
States aND TeR- Estublish- estute, in the ——— ————~ —_| -—- 
RITORIES. ments. business. Value. Male. Female. ‘alue. 


Maine,......0.-. «+. 8,582 .. $22,000,000 .. $20,861,452 .. 25,000 .. 14,710 .. $36,076,000 
New-Hampshire, 2,582 .. 25,900,000 .. 24,400,000 .. 19,200 .. 16,900 .. 45,500,000 
Vermont, .. 1,501 .. 9,500,000 .. 8,110,000... 8,940... 1,860... 16,000,000 
Massachusetts,....... 7,766 .. 183,000,000 .. 141,000,000 .. 148,800 .. 68,300 .. 266,000,000 
Rhode Island, 1,160 .. 23,800,000 .. 23,400,000 .. 21,200 .. 12,000 .. 47,500,000 
Connecticut, 2,923 .. 45,720,000 .. 40,140,000 .. “44,160 .. 21,620 .. $3,000,000 


- 


In New-England,.. 19,514  $259.420,000 $257,911,452 267,300 135 390 $ 494,076,000 


New-York,.........++ 23,286 .. $175,449,206 .. $ 209,899,890 .. 174,059 .. 47,422 .. $379,623,000 
Pennsylvania, 21,100 .. 189,000,000 .. 145,300,000 .. 185,141 .. 39,000 .. 285,500,000 
New-Jersey, 4,060 .. 40,000,000 .. 42,600,000 .. 114,660 .. 13,044 .. $1,000,000 
Delaware, .. 5,860,000 .. 5,375,000 .. 5,382 .. 860... 9,920,000 
Maryland, 930 .. 51,800,000 .. 12,900,000 .. 20,800 .. 20,100 .. 42,576,000 
District of Columbia, . 24... 2,650,000 .. 2,801,000 .. 2,556... 403 .. 5,512,000 


In Middle States,... $ 464,259,206  $427,875,890 502,548 119,829  $804,131,000 


$58,000,000 .. $70,000,000 .. 69,800 .. .. $ 125,000,000 

Sai 18,375,000 .. 27,360,000 .. 20,600... 710 .. 43,250,000 

Michigan, ........... 2,530 .. 24,000,000 .. 19,000,000 .. 22,860 .. .. 85,200,000 
Illinois,...... .. 27,700,000 .. 83,800,000 .. 23,500 .. 870... 56,750,000 
Wisconsin, 20 .. 16,580,000 .. 17,250,000 .. 16,320 . .. 28,500,000 
. 2,400,000 .. 2,060,000 .. 2,215 .. .. 8,600,000 

1,790 .. 7,500,000 .. «8,500,000 .. 6,475 .. 2.. 14,900,000 

2,800 .. 20,500,000 .. 24,000,000 .. 20,180 .. .. 43,500,000 

3,160 .. 20,000,000 .. 21,880,000 .. 20,580 .. .. 86,830,000 

299 .. 1,063,000 .. 669,269 .. 1,719 .. 2,800,000 

Nebraska, 1%... 271,475 .. 238,225 .. 331 . 582,000 


In Western States,. 84,301 $ 196,889,475 $ 224,257,494 204,580 5 — $390,412,000 
152... $412,196... $898,593 .. 348... .. $823,000 

8,505 .. 28,682,593 .. 16,558,686 .. 28,803 .. 3 .. 59,500,000 

300... 1,298,000 .. 1,452,000 . = .. 8,183,000 

Washington,.......... 52... 1,296,700 .. 505,000 .. 886... .. 1,405,000 
New Mexico, 86 2,081,900 .. 432,000 .. 949...  380.. — 1,165,000 


In Pacific States,.. 4,095 $28,766,319 $19,346,164 516 $66,031,000 


4,890 .. $26,640,000 .. $30,880,000 .. .. 8,540 .. $51,300,000 

2,790 .. 9,310,000 .. 9,860,000 .. 11,760 .. 2,180... 14,450,000 

1,050 .. 5,610,000 . 8,620,000 .. 6,000... 800.. — 6,S00,000 

1,724 .. 11,160,000 .. 10,000,000 .. 9,910 .. 2,180 .. 13,700,000 

Florida, 180 .. 6,675,000 .. 965,000 .. 2310 .. 170.. 2,700,000 
Alabama, . i ae 8,260,000 .. 4,400,000 .. 6,620 .. 1,140 .. 9,200,000 
cr ae 7,110,000 .. 7,880,000 ... 7,610... 80... 15,500,000 
910 .. 8,850,000 .. 2,770,000 .. 3,860... 110..  — 6,250,000 

Mississippi,........... 860 .. 8,740,000 .. 2,460,000 ... 4,540... 150... — 6,000,000 
Arkansas, 875 .. 1,040,000 .. 909,000 .. 1,520.. 35. 2,150,000 
Tennessee, 2,420 .. 17,270,000... -—-9,865,000 .. 11,960 .. 1,185... 17,100,000 


In Southern States, 18,026  $100,665,000 $82,609,000 98,640 11,470 — $ 145,350,000 
$ 1,050,000,000 $1,012,000,000 1,100,000 285,000 $ 1,900,000,000 
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1862.] Banks of Connecticut, 1862. 


Report oF THE Bank ComMISsIONERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
(Zetracts.) 


The commissioners, upon a careful review of the quarterly statements, 
herewith annexed, and the memoranda taken at their examinatiins dur- 
ing the past year, are happy to announce that the banks of this S:ate are, 
with a few exceptions, in a healthy, safe, and, for the times, highly pros- 
perous condition. It is a duty we owe to the officers of the banks in the 
State to report, that in our intercourse with them during the past year, 
we have met with uniform courtesy, and a manifest desire on their part 
to assist us in our labors. It is no less a pleasure to say, that in the 
progress of our examinations we have discovered an increased disposition 

*on their part to comply with the general laws of the State regulating their 
institutions. 

Circulation—During the summer of 1861, the circulation of the banks 
was reduced to a very low figure. Exchange on eastern funds, during 
that period, being uncommonly high at the West, their issues were 
eagerly sought for there, to cancel obligations maturing in the eastern 
markets, and the result was that their bills were returned’ upon them with 
great rapidity. Thus their circulation was retired to a nominal amount, 
it being barely sufficient to meet the wants of their several localities. 
How readily and successfully the banks met and responded to this sud- 
den redemption of their bills, appears in the fact, that no one of them 
failed promptly to maintain its obligations therefor, either in Boston or 
New-York. 

Immediately after the serious derangement in currency, which took 
place in Illinois and other Western States, their bills found a ready de- 
mand in that part of our country as a circulating medium, and increased 
so rapidly that, at the present time, their aggregate circulation exceeds 
that of any other period since 1857, 

Although this increase has taken place within a comparatively short 
time, the commissioners are assured, by the officers of the banks, that 
their circulation has not been forced upon the market in the slightest 
degree; that a demand for currency has naturally, and without any effort 
on their part, brought about this unexpected and sudden expansion. 

By the statements hereto annexed, it will be seen that although the 
aggregate circulation is so largely increased, all the banks have conformed 
to the law limiting the amount for each. During the past winter, ex- 
change in Boston being against New-York, the Suffolk Bank gave notice 
to the banks of this State, of its intention to charge them a moderate 
rate of exchange on New-York city funds sent to Boston for the redemp- 
tion of their circulation. 

The extreme difficulty of procuring an adequate amount of Massachu- 
setts funds wherewith to make their redemption, and the more intimate 
business relations existing between them and New-York, has resulted in 
the fact, that several of the banks in the southwestern part of the State 
have withdrawn their deposits from the Suffolk Bank, and now make 
their redemptions mostly in the city of New-York, keeping but a small 
balance in Boston to provide for such inconsiderable amounts as now 
find their way there for redemption. 

15 
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Deposits.—All the banks in the State now report the discontinuance 
of paying interest on their deposits, except the Exchange Bank at Hart. 
ford, which, having the deposit of the Hartford, Providence and Fishkill 
Rail-Road Company, is permitted to pay interest on the same by a special 
act of the legislature. 

It will be seen, by reference to their statements herein contained, that 
the Bank of Hartford County, to the amount of $20,000, and the Charter 
Oak Bank at Hartford, to the amount of $57,000, pay interest on what 
are termed “loans,” and the officers assert that there is no law to restrain 
them therefrom. 

The commissioners, however, differ with them in their opinion. The 
fact that the legislature, by the terms of their charter, fixed a specific 
limit to the amount of their capital stock, and beyond which they cannot 
rightfully receive moneys to be used as such capital, and that the law 
expressly denies them the right to pay interest indirectly on deposits, 
are sufficient evidence to us that they cannot legally borrow capital, or 
hold out inducements to depositors to loan them funds, whereby they 
may enlarge their active business means. 

Certain it is, if this practice should prevail to any considerable extent, 
the banking capital of the State would be increased indefinitely ; and the 
wise policy of the past, in distributing, by charter, to different parts of 
the State, such limited amounts of banking capital as the wants of locali- 
ties from time to time require, would be thwarted. 

We trust that the bank committee will take notice of these facts, and 
if found improper, we shall expect that these liabilities will entirely dis- 
appear in their statements for the coming year, and the necessity for 
special legislation be avoided. 

Specie——The amount of specie reserve has generally been well sus- 
tained throughout the year, and in many of the banks has averaged much 
above the requirements of the law. That the law requiring that “the 
amount of specie actually kept in the vault of the bank shall not be less 
than one-tenth of the circulation,” proved practically. beneficial to the 
banks, while their circulation was being so rapidly reduced, is unques- 
tionable. 

The public having become assured that the banks of our State keep in 
their vaults an amount of specie sufficient for all ordinary purposes of 
redemption, and having full confidence in the ability of the banks to pay 
both bill holders and depositors, and although during the month of De- 
eember last it was expected from day to day that the New-York banks 
would suspend specie payments, and thus compel those of this State to 
do the same, there was no perceptible “run” made upon the banks in 
any quarter. Thus the people paid a well-merited and quiet compliment 
to the banks. 

The banks of the city of New-York, finding that the large amount of 
specie previously held by them had been withdrawn nearly or quite one- 
half, partly for exportation, and largely for speculating purposes, an- 
nounced the suspension of specie payments on the 30th day of December, 
1861. While the banks of this State were compelled to adopt the same 
expedient, for self-protection, it was, on their part, only a nominal sus- 
pension, 
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Having made particular inquiries both in and out of the banks, we 
are satisfied that they have continued to furnish the people with what- 
ever specie has been required for their _convenience and usual business 
purposes, refusing only parties who applied for it in considerable amounts, 
or for speculating purposes. 

Loans and Discounts.—The law requiring the several banks to loan to 
parties in this State an amount equal to their capital stock, before it shall 
become lawful for them to loan to parties out of this State, has not been 
fulfilled by very many of the banks, on account of circumstances entirely 
beyond their control. 

The uncertain condition to which a considerable portion of the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests in the State has been brought by the 
political, and consequent financial, disturbances in our country the past 
year and a half, has caused a sudden check in the general business oper- 
ations of the people. A far less amount of lodal or domestic business 
paper has been offered to lenders, and thus the banks have been deprived 
of their usual supply from that source. 

The banks now hold comparatively a small amount of business paper, 
matured south of Philadelphia or Baltimore. In anticipation of the 
financial embarrassment which has come upon us, they began gradually 
to diminish their loans during the winter of 1860-61, and, as far as pos- 
sible, declined to discount business paper maturing in the disaffected 
States, preferring to take the accommodation paper of parties offering the 
former, with such home endorser or collaterals as they could procure. 
A course which has proved of greater safety to the banks, and relief to 
the borrower, enabling the manufacturer to procure the means to continue 
his business, and making new markets for his productions to provide for 
his obligations. 

In this connection it is but justice to say, that the officers of the banks 
generally have shown a commendable disposition to discount all such 
offerings as were worthy of the accommodation; and the commissioners 
can testify that the complaint often made, that the banks do not ade- 
quately and justly accommodate their home customers, has no foundation 
in fact at the present day. 

The ready and frequent payments received by many manufacturers who 
have contracts for the supply of goods to the general government, have 
also, to a very considerable degree, diminished the offerings of both busi- 
ness and accommodation paper in certain localities. 

The banks, therefore, must seek for loans out of the State, or suffer 
their surplus means to lie idle at home. A favorite mode of loaning their 
unemployed capital, and one which, for a variety of reasons, we cannot 
seriously object to, particularly at the present time, is the practice of 
buying first-class business paper, made and maturing in the city of New- 
York. No paper in the possession of the banks is so uniformly and 
promptly met at maturity. 

On no other can the cashier anticipate with greater certainty what his 
means for discount will be at any future day ; and it may be said, with a 
considerable degree of truth, that this class of paper at maturity is equiva- 
lent to specie funds in the city of New-York. It is on this account that 


: 
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many of the conservative and careful bank officers buy this paper at a 
rate of interest lower than our own. 

Another mode common to our banks, but not approved of by the com- 
missioners, is to loan for accommodation, or circulation at the West, 
We are sorry to say that quite a number of the banks are not disposed 
to heed the experience of the past. We do not mean to assert that good 
paper is not made at the West, and that our banks have not, in some 
instances, made money on accommodation loans made there. 

Safe banking, however, requires that the borrower should be within 
a convenient distance of the lender, that the latter may have a constant 
knowledge of the business interests, habits and reputation of the former. 

The bills of our banks, as a class, enjoying a good reputation, find a 
profitable circulation atthe West; and, allured by the high rates of inter. 
est there obtaining, several of our banks, with too little scrutiny often- 
times into the character of the securities offered, continue to discount 
Western paper for the express purpose of increasing their circulation in 
that part of our country. 

Large profits and quick returns too often blind the otherwise quick- 
sighted financier; and the fact that these institutions hold by far the 
largest amounts of past due paper and unproductive securities, convinces 
us that this practice is attended with great risk and ultimate loss. 

Dividends,—tThe directors of a bank cannot legally make or declare 
any dividend except from the earnings of such bank, which shall remain 
after deducting therefrom all losses. 

The practice of over-estimating suspended paper for the purpose of 
making dividends, or keeping up an apparent surplus, exists in not a few 
of our banks. Affording no income, and oftentimes based upon names 
only, it cannot justly be considered an asset on which to predicate a 
dividend. The passage of a general bankrupt act, which is now contem- 
plated, (and in justice required by a large and respectable class of busi- 
ness men who have suffered heavy losses at the South,) would inevitably 
reduce a large proportion of such paper to a nominal. value, if not ex- 
tinguish it altogether; and it well becomes the officers of banks holding 
any considerable amounts of the same, to prepare for the emergencies of 
the times by charging it off from their books as rapidly as their earnings 
willallow. * * * 

It will also be seen, by the annexed statements, that dividends have 
been passed during the past year by the following banks, to wit: The 
Central Bank at Middletown, the Farmers’ Bank at Bridgeport, the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Bank at Hartford, and the Norfolk Bank at 
Norfolk, which banks are applying their earnings to a surplus account; 
the Merchants’ Bank at New-Haven, the Quinnebaug Bank at N orwich, 
and the Winsted Bank at West Winsted, to recover former losses. 

Exchange.—By a statute law of the State, no bank is allowed to 
charge for exchange an amount exceeding the standard rates of charge in 
the cities of New-York and Boston. It becomes the duty of the com- 
missioners to report, that few banks in the State have complied with this 
law for some time past. The evasion of it has become so common, 
that to find an institution conformable to law in this respect, in all cases, 
is an exception to the general rule. 
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Stockholders are clamorous for, and the officers of the banks are 
equally ambitious to declare, large dividends, and, as a convenient means 
to this end, resort is had to a high rate of exchange on the city of New- 
York; in some cases the charge being } per cent. on 30, } per cent. on 
60, and } per cent. on 90 day paper; and, as the opportunity may offer, 
still higher rates of exchange. 

This custom amounts to nothing less than the taking a rate of interest 
higher than that by law allowed, and thus at once is the fruitful source 
of demoralization to the officers of the banks, of discontent and wrong to 
the borrower. 

The borrower has thus, if he continues to the end of a year, paid not 
less than nine per cent. for the use of his money. 

It has been said that “the greater the supply, the less the exchange- 
able value.” As applied here, it is far from the truth; for, while the 
banks have held, during the past year, uncommon large balances in their 
favor in New-York, these high rates of exchange have been uniformly 
maintained. 

The evident intent of the law applicable to this subject, was to confine 
the banks to six per cent. interest, and the cost of the redemption of their 
bills. Thus construed and observed, the law would deprive them of a 
very considerable source of profit. The banks, however, establishing a 
rate for themselves, and the New-York banks adopting similar rates for 
collections made here, claim that they do not violate the letter of the 
law, or rather, that they adopt the standard rates of charge in New- 
York. The trouble hinges upon the words “standard rates of charge.” 

It being conceded that banks accomplish important functions for the 
business community, and, when properly managed, are institutions bene- 
ficial to the people at large, and therefore have by charter received cer- 
tain privileges, on the faith of which stockholders have invested their 
money therein; and the fact that the State has, in repeated instances, 
taken a bonus for charters granted, and supposed to contain such privi- 
leges, they have a right to expect that the laws regulating their business, 
when made or amended, will guard only against the abuse of the privi- 
leges so granted. 

We therefore recommend the amendment of this law, so as to give 
the banks a satisfactory rate of exchange, and one which the buyer can 
afford to pay. 

National Loan.—Too great praise cannot be awarded to the banks of 
this State, for the patriotic and prompt manner in which they, in con- 
cert with the banks of the other loyal States, in a time of general anxiety 
and distrust, came to the assistance of the general government, in making 
its loans for the prosecution of the present unhappy war. 

Individual capital had not the facilities, if the disposition, to make the 
result effectual or successful, and shrank from the risk involved; and it 
was net until the banks, with commendable zeal and patriotism, responded 
to the call, that adequate relief was had. 

Their example assured the minds of the people with faith in the 
strength of the government and the justice of its cause; and stimulating 
private capitalists to share with them the responsibility of the crisis, they 
fulfilled a mission of incalculable good to the people. 
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Their investments are as follows: 


Loans on real estate, $ 13,065,901 
ea stocks and bonds, 1,344,796 
o personal security, 1,209,632 
is as nA nidiodnsocbneihe peer ecudsnumeesc 1,404,198 
Rail-Road stock and bonds, 939,501 
Real estate and other securities, 1,790,176 


The General Assembly, at its last annual session, incorporated two 
savings banks, viz. 

The Manchester Savings Bank, at Meniiaties the Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank, at Hartford. The former went into operation prior to January 
1st, 1862, and its first annual statement is included hereafter ; the latter 
commenced business subsequent to that time, but has not furnished to 
us a written report of its doings. We learn, however, from its officers, 
that they have received, up to ‘the present time, somewhat over $10,000 
on deposit, nearly all of which has been loaned on real estate. 

The fears entertained a year ago that the deposits in these institutions 
would be greatly reduced on account of the general decrease in mercan- 
tile and manufacturing operations, and the suspension of labor upon public 
and private works, progressing in the State at the beginning of the war, 
and that the issue of the new government loan, bearing a greater rate of 
interest, would induce depositors to withdraw their funds to such an ex- 
tent as to seriously embarrass their operations, have not been realized. 

We therefore take peculiar pleasure in calling your attention to the 
fact, that their aggregate deposits are still increasing, and that their 
affairs generally are all in a well-managed and satisfactory condition. 

The establishment of these institutions in our country has been well 
termed benevolent. In their practical workings they reach not only the 
material wealth, but affect greatly the moral condition, of the people. Of 
mutual benefit to depositor and borrower, they afford a safe and convenient 
depository for the earnings of the poorer classes, and place within the 
convenient reach of private enterprise capital otherwise scattered or 
hoarded, with which to add to the general productiveness of a commu- 
nity. They encourage a spirit of industry, economy and thrift, in a class 
too often disposed to part with hard earnings in idleness and dissipation ; 
they open a way to the man of small means to add thereto until he shall 
have become possessed of a sufficient maintenance in time of sickness or 
of old age. They generate, often, the principle of a savings’ bank in the 
breast of the depositor. Thus far they fulfill the object of their crea- 
tion. 

Like all other public institutions, however, savings banks are liable to 
abuse, and to be used for purposes foreign to their establishment. Their 
immunity from taxation has induced \ many persons of considerable 
means, and for whose use they were not intended, to deposit in them as 
rapidly as the law allows; and seldom, if ever, withdrawing either princi- 
pal or interest, this class of depositors, by addition and the compound- 
ing of interest, will soon represent the larger amount of the deposits. 
There is no good reason why any man, or class of men, enjoying the 
numberless blessings of law, order and good government, should not par- 
ticipate in the expenses necessary to maintain the same. We have in 
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mind an institution, which has to the credit of one depositor the large 
amount of $15,000, independent of considerable sums in the names of 
the séveral members of his family, but in reality controlled and owned 
by the former. It evidently was not anticipated that savings banks 
should accommodate with such intent this class of depositors. 

We have heretofore suggested the propriety of a system of discrimi- 
nation, by which the smaller should be allowed a greater rate of interest 
than the large depositor; but this would not seem to meet the wants 
of the times. 

Considering the fact, that the very considerable sum of $230 is the 
average amount due each depositor, and the certainty that hereafter the 
tax-gatherer will make his demands upon various kinds of property, and 
employments even, heretofore exempt from the direct burdens of govern- 
ment, we suggest whether the time has not come to consider the pro- 
priety of including this very large property in the list for taxation, 
whether a depositor representing the sam of, say $250, should not in 
justice contribute in this manner his share to the general welfare. 

We propose, therefore, that a law be passed, making it the duty of the 
treasurers of the savings banks, and savings banks and building associa- 
tions in this State, to return a list of the names of all depositors of $250 
and over, with the amount deposited by each, and residing in this State, 
to the assessors of the town where they severally reside, and that the 
same be subject to taxation as other property. 


New-Hamrsuire.—It has been stated that there were two kinds of Dover Bank 
notes in circulation, one of which was redeemed and the other was not. A state- 
ment from the President of the Dover Bank explains the matter. There was an 
institution in operation some years ago, entitled the Dover Bank, which expired by 
limitation in 1844. The officers at that time were A. Petrcs, President; JonaTHaN 
Dawe, Cashier. They gave the legal notice of its expiration, and continued to re- 
deem its bills for four years after the time required by law. The bank was then 
permanently closed by dividing its capital among the stockholders. Since then a 
new bank was chartered, (the present Dover Bank,) of which Joszrn H. Surra was 
chosen President, and has remained such to the present time—no bills ever having 
been issued without his signature as President. The present Dover Bank exists 
under a different charter, and was never in any way connected with the old institu- 
tion of the same name, and, of course, is under no obligation to redeem the bills of 
that bank. Mr. Smrrn being President of the new bank, all bills bearing his signa- 
_ _ be redeemed, Others must be presumed to belong to the old bank, which 

as closed. 


Tennesser.—It is expected, as it is hoped, that the Union and Planters’ Bank of 
Nashville will, at an early day, re-establish branches of their respective institutions 
in Memphis, The Cashier and President of the Union Branch are still here; they 
are both worthy gentlemen and faithful and capable officers—receiving public con- 
fidence, which they have so richly deserved, from the people and from the stock- 
holders and managers of the bank. The President of the Planters’ Bank is still 
here, and what we have said of the officers of the branch of the Union Bank, we 
may justly apply to him. These banks areneeded. All the produce of the country 
has not been destroyed, and without the instrumentality of these institutions, we do 
not see how our trade and commerce can prosper and be well conducted. It is an 
important subject, and merits the consideration and timely action of our merchants, 
mechanics and traders. We trust the officers of those banking institutions will look 
properly for their re-establishment.—Memphis Avalanche. 
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_ Banks of Connecticut, 1862. 


Tae Banxs or Coxnecricur.—1837-1862. 


Abstract from the Bank Com 


Year. Capital, Circulation. Specie. 


1987,.... $8,744,697 .. $3,999,325 .. 
1888,.... 8,754,467 .. 1,920,552 .. 
1839,.. 8,832,228 .. 3,987,815 .. 
1840,.... 8,878,245 .. 2,825,589 .. 
1841,.... 8,878,927 .. 2,784,721 .. 
1842,.... 8,876,317... 2,555,688 .. 
1848,..:. 9,590,393 .. 2,879,947 .. 
1844,.... 8,292,238... 8,490,963 .. 
1845,.... 8,859,748 .. 4,102,444 .. 
1846,.... 8,475,630 .. 4,565,947 .. 
1847,. 8,605,742 .. 4,437,631 .. 
1848,.... 8,726,381 .. 4,891,265 .. 
1849,... 8,985,916 .. 4,511,571 .. 
1850,.... 9,907,503 .. 5,258,884 .. 
1851,.... 10,575,657 .. 6,689,884 .. 
1852,.... 12,509,807 .. 7,118,625 .. 
1858,.... 13,950,944 .. 11,217,680 .. 
1954,.... 15,641,897 .. 11,207,996 .. 
1855,.... 17,145,451 .. 6,888,888 .. 
1856,.... 18,852,180 .. 9,197,859 .. 
1857,.... 20,505,730 .. 9,690,969 .. 
1858, 21,017,478 .. 4,249,188 .. 
1859,.... 21,539,856 .. 7,555,369 .. 
1860,.... 21,626,167 .. 7,708,996 .. 
1861,.... 21,838,029 .. 6,661,989 .. 
1862,.... 21,790,937 .. 9,023,681 .. 


Missourt.—The following table will show the 


$415,386 .. 
585,447 .. 
502,180 .. 
499,082 .. 
454,298 .. 
471,288 .. 
438,752 .. 
455,430 .. 
453,658 .. 
481,367 .. 
462,162 .. 
517,700 .. 
575,676 .. 
640,622 .. 
774,861 .. 
$25,379 .. 
1,259,872 .. 
1,206,940 .. 
812,183 .. 
T006,658 .. 
1,121,120 .. 
1,064,826 .. 
993,124 .. 
950,138 .. 
1,004,381 .. 
1,518,316 .. 


of the St. Louis banks on the first July, 1862: 


Banks. Circulation. 
Western,......... $244,070 
460,566 

662,432 

Mechanics’,....... 647,817 
re 259,656 
Merchants’, 608,215 
Exchange, 24,880 
Btate,...sccccccee 1,048,662 


$ 3,956,298 


Deposits. 
$ 244,055 
121,588 
440,155 
471,632 
287,761 
836,239 
680,471 
702,309 


.- $8,784,790 


Loans and Total 


Discounts. Resources. 


[September, 


missioners’ Reports for the last twenty. 
siz Years, 


Deposits, 


$ 13,246,945 .. $15,691,285 .. 
9,769,286 .. 12,302,631 .. 
12,286,946 .. 14,942,779 .. 
10,428,680 .. 12,950,572 .. 
10,944,673 .. 18,866,273 .. 
10,683,413 .. 18,465,052 .. 
9,798,392 .. 12,914,124 .. 
10,842,955 .. 14,472,681 .. 
12,447,196 .. 15,248,285 .. 
13,032,600 .. 15,892,685 .. 
12,781,857 .. 15,784,772 .. 
13,424,653 .. 16,808,829 .. 
13,740,591 .. 16,947,002 .. 
15,607,314 .. 19,122,209 .. 
18,190,512 .. 21,999,949 .. 
20,552,493 .. 25,226,502 .. 


25,833,850 .. $2,098,899 . 


27,397,796 .. 34,716,899 


23,999,035 .. 81,888,502 .. 
27,201,750 .. 86,202,061 .. 
$2,639,030 .. 89,123,660 .. 
25,610,179 .. 82,276,831 .. 
29,639,854 .. 87,494,620 .. 
80,518,734 $8,155,527 .. 
29,364,626 .. 7,004,652 .. 
27,694,218 .. 39,211,642 .. 


-. $4,863,343 
8,085,335 
4,864,231 
5,736,725 
4,468,658 
5,288,169 
5,463,540 
5,023,928 
6,079,208 


immediate liabilities and resources 


Coin. Other Assets. 


276,044 .. 
246,604 .. 
426,958 
497,874 
269,784 
529,107 
.. 486,687 
.. 1,089,735 


.. $3,992,798 


$ 101,335 
47,690 
803,569 
250,463 
148,956 
611,060 
443,489 
629,751 
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Bank Items. [September, 


BANK ITEMS. 


Loans AND CrrcvuLation oF 1862.—The official returns of the banks for Januar 
and July show a more active circulation in every instance, but the loans are nearly 
stationary. 


Loans. CrrouLatTion, 
Cc ———— — —. 


aaa eased “aaa an 

January, 1862. July, 1862. January, 1862, July, 1862, 

a. %. City,... «+e+- $154,415,000 .. $ 148,643,000 .. $8,276,000 .. $8,910,000 
Boston, 65,612,000 .. 64,590,000 .. 6,451,000 .. 6,943,000 
Philadelphia,..... 31,046,000 .. 33,206,000 .. 2,145,000 .. 4,750,000 
Baltimore, 15,108,000 .. 18,600,000 .. 2,566,000 .. 3,400,000 
12,680,000 .. 12,595,000 .. 4,040,000 .. 4,840,000 

New-Hampshire, .. 8,368,000 .. 7,835,000 .. 2,994,000 .. 38,183,000 
Providence, ...... 19,356,000 .. 20,588,000 .. 1,890,000 .. 2,888,000 
Newark, N. J.,.... 8,719,000 .. 4%07,000 .. 781,000 .. 1,111,000 


$ 310,304,000 .. $310,564,000 .. $29,143,000 .. $35,525,000 


The average increase in circulation, in the aggregate, for July, compared with 
January last, is 21.90 per cent., and in some places much more, viz. : 


INCREASE OF CIRCULATION—SIX MONTHS, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 121.50 per cent, New-York City, 7.66 per cent, 
Baltimore, Md.,....... $2.50 <“ Boston, Mass.,....... 7.64 “ 
Providence, R.1.,..... 52.71 * Maine, é . 
pa ee 42.30 “ New-Hampshire, 


New-Yorr.—The charter of the Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New-York City, 
expired June 1, 1862. The bank has re-organized and reported as an association. 


New Banks.—The Lincoln Bank, Clinton; Palisade Bank, Yonkers; and Iron 
Bank of Plattsburg, new associations, reported, for the first time, June 28th, as also 
E. 8. Ricu’s Bank of Exchange, Buffalo. (Individual bank.) 


Proposed Banks.—The Bank of Ontario, Canandaigua, (association;) J. A. Ciarx 
& Co.’s Bank, Pulaski; R. L. Incersort & Co.’s Bank, Pulaski; and T. O. Granwis 
& Co.’s Bank, Utica, (individual banks,) will soon be in operation. Ww. Wituiass’ 
Bank, Hastings, upon the Hudson, is closing. 


Herkimer.—The Bellinger Bank, Herkimer, (individual,) is a continuation of the 
late individual Iron Bank—the name having been changed, under an act of the 
legislature of 1861, and location changed from Plattsburgh. 


Auburn.—Mr. Aveustus Hartanp has been elected President of the Auburn City 
Bank, N. Y., in place of F, L. Suetpon, Esq. 


Massacuusetts.—W. L. Garrison, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Mattapan 
Bank, Dorchester, Mass., in place of Mr. J. J. Hurcutnson. 


New-Jersey.—The Mercantile Bank, Orange, New-Jersey, has gone into business, 
with S. W. Batpwiy, as President, and Cuartes Hearn, as Cashier. 


Towa.—Mr. O. C. Hare has been elected Cashier of the Keokuk Branch of the 
State Bank of Iowa, in place of Mr. J. W. McMitey. 


Itt1nots.—The popular vote of the people on the new constitution was as follows: 
For the new constitution, 125,050; against it, 141,113. For the article prohibiting 
banks, 126,538; against the prohibition, 130,339. 


Lovuistana.—There was, yesterday, a good inquiry for gold, which dealers furnish 
according to sums. We quote 128 @ 135, which indicates an advance. Silver 
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ranged from 22 to 26, closing firmly. United States demand Treasury notes also 
ranged high; say 23 @ 26; legal tender notes, 8 @ 11 per cent. premium; New- 
York sight funds ranged from 5 to 10 per cent. premium, according to the charac- 
ter of makers. The banks appear—in fact they are—doing nothing in exchange on 
Northern cities. In foreign exchange we do not learn of any transactions worthy 
of note. There is a feverish disposition evinced on the part of many denizens of 
our city in regard to its future, and, under the present agitated position of the 
country, many are sending small sums to Europe to remain there. The most im- 
portant feature in moneyed circles to-day was the announcement that the Bank of 
New-Orleans had received back four hundred thousand dollars of the coin sent 
away in April last. This relieves the bank at once, and places it in line according 
to the bank acts. The amount of bonds of State and city, in possession of the State 
authorities, to secure the old circulation under its charter, and the amount of bonds 
in vault, figured up $771,000. The amount of old circulation, subject to the bonds, 
was, on the 19th of April last, $486,670. The receiving back of the $400,000 in 
coin, which, it is presumed, will appear in its next report, places the bank ina 

ood position. We learn that the two dividends—say that of June and that of 
December last—due by the Canal Bank to Northern stockholders, were paid in 
New-York on the 18th ult. It will be understood that the bank was restrained 
from paying these dividends by the suspension of intercourse, and subsequently by 
the sequestration act of Richmond.—JN. O. National Advocate, August 2. 


Mivyesota.—The Bank of Minnesota, St. Paul, with $50,000 capital, has been 
started—H. Tuompson, Cashier; J. E. Tuompson, President. The issues of this 
bank are secured by United States stocks, and by the law of Minnesota the securi- 
ties cannot be changed. 





PRIVATE BANKERS. 


New-Yorx.—The banking firm of Messrs, Duncan, Saerman & Co. was dissolved 
on the Ist July, 1862, by the retirement of Mr. AtexanperR Duncan (the senior 
partner) and Mr. Cuartes H. Dasyey. The business of the house, under the same 
style as before, will be continued by the remaining members of the firm, viz, 
Messrs. Watrs SnoermMay, WititraAM Butter Duncan and Davin Duncan. Mr. 
Avexanper Duncan gives notice that, in retiring from the firm of Duncan, SaerMan 
& Co,, in accordance with his original intention at the establishment of the house, 
he does not withdraw any of the capital which he has, during its existence, con- 
tributed for himself and for his sons; but, to promote their interests and that of 
the new firm, has transferred and made over the same to them, absolutely, for their 
own use and benefit. This gives the new firm a very large capital—amply suf- 
ficient for any purposes of business or credit, at home or abroad. 


New-Yorx.—Mr. J. T. Van Vuecx, of No. 4 Broad-street, has admitted H. A. 
Tucker, of Chicago, as a member of his banking-house, and its business will be 
hereafter transacted under the name of Vane Vieck & Tucker. 


New-Yorx.—The firm of Core & Tuomson have succeeded to the old firm of 
Bicetow & Tuomson, at Corning, N. Y. j 


Ituyo1s.—The banking firm of Messrs, L, & C. H. Butt has been established at 
Quincy, Ill, where they will collect on Illinois and Iowa. [See their card on the 
cover of this work. } 


New-Ortrans,—On the 21st ult. Mr. T. H. Farrix, the New-Orleans agent for 
the Rornscurips, committed suicide by shooting himself. He was generally con- 
sidered to be quite rich, For some time past he had been heard to mutter to him- 
self of confiscations—particularly the expected confiscation of his property in 
Virginia—and this, together with other matters of a financial character, appear to 
have settled on his mind with the force of a monomania, and to have occasioned 
the act of self-destruction. 





The Money Market. [September, 


Notes on the Mlonen Market. 


New-Yors, Aveusr 23, 1862. 
Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 1274 @ 128. 


Tuere have been no severe fluctuations in the money market since our last report. There iss 
large accumulation of capital, at this and other points, unemployed—the bank deposits at New- 
York having increased from $111,789,000, at the opening of the year, to $142,034,000, at the close 
of last week. At Boston, the bank deposits have increased from $19,975,000, at the close of 
March, to $27,315,000 at the opening of August. At Philadelphia, the first week in January, the 
bank deposits were $21,396,000; last week they were $24,217,000. This shows an uniform move. 
ment and great ease in the market; at the same time, there is no commensurate increase of com- 
mercial paper. The bank loans are now less than they .were at the beginning of the year, by two 
millions of dollars; the specie has increased nearly twelve millions. 

The banking movement throughout the State is also of the same tenor. The aggregate de- 
posits, at the close of June, exceed those of December by $25,000,000; circulation, $3,200,000; 
due other banks, $16,100,000; and the specie on hand, $3,000,000. 

The bank deposits in the city of New-York have acquired a large increase—being nearly fifty 
millions in excess of what they were a year ago. The loans, specie, circulation and deposits of 
the present year have been as follow, at the beginning of each month: 


1862, Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
January 4,.... $ 154,415,000 $23,983,000 .. $8,586,000 .. $111,789,000 
February 1,.... 144,675,000 - 27,479,000 as 6,404,000 ae 112,057,000 
March 1,.... 137,674,000 i 29,826,000 ai 5,363,000 ‘a 107,974,000 
April Miaens 124,477,000 ma 33,764,000 we 7,699,000 “ 94,082,000 
May Brocee 133,406,009 2s 35,175,000 Ra 8,482,000 io 109,634,000 
June . Seer 142,318,000 wa 81,248,000 zs, 8,813,000 ne 125,566,000 
July _ er 148,643,000 - 31,790,000 aS 9,270,000 ae 127,496, 000 

= nae 149,768,000 ath 83,064,000 2 9,244,000 oe 132,427,000 
August 2,.... 150,517,000 = 34,022,000 P 9,311,000 ‘ 137,112,000 
sie ree 151,190,000 a 84,611,000 ‘is 9,221,000 ha 139,544,000 
” ee 152,528,000 ne 35,301,000 se 9,237,000 ea 142,034,000 


There is still a large export of specie to Europe, in discharge of imports of goods under the 
tariff of 1861. For the present year, up to the middle of August, the shipments were $37,835,000. 
This will continue until the large indebtedness to Europe shall be cancelled, and the end of re- 
mittances for American securities sold recently on foreign account. The imports under the new 
tariff of July, 1862, will be of a more limited character than in the years 1858—1S61, our people 
being inclined to foster our own manufactures during the existing war. The following are the 
comparative exports of specie to foreign ports, from New-York, each year since 152, up to the 
middle of August : 


$16,755,000 $22,638,000. $ 82,432,000 
13,418,000. S57, $1,S27,000 861,........ 3,269,000 


22,281,000 o 58 17,061,000 ae . 87,835,000 
20,864,000 os 359, 47,496,000 


Nothing but a vigorous adherence to the “ American system,” or domestic manufactures, will 
prevent this heavy abstraction of specie to foreign ports. If we wish to preserve our own institu- 
tions, our capitalists and domestic labor, we must, for a few years at least, confine our importa- 
tions of foreign goods to the amount of our exports of domestic produce and merchandise. 
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In our last number (p. 165) we showed the daily fluctuations in the market value of gold from 
ist June to 19th July. The following has been the range since in the rates of premium: 


20 @2% .. July 31, 15 @16 .. August 12, 184 @ 14 
19% @ 2034 .. August 1, 154% @ 15%. io @ 14% 
19 @19% .. * 15 Mo. 1 @16 
17 @1t% .. « 44 @5.. 14% @ 15K 
-14 @1% .. ‘ 1446 @ 14% .. 16,..... 143% @ 15% 
1% @is_.. 144% @ 14% .. ae 1 @1b% 
... 1655 @ 175. 1444 @ 14%... 14% @ 154 
. 154% @ 16%... 12% @ 18% .. " @ 15% 
144 @ My .. 1234 @ 12% 
13% @ 14 


The highest premium reached was in July, 203g ; and the lowest since that date was 1234. Sil- 
yer is bought at 1093¢ @ 11034, and sold by the brokers at 112. Old demand Treasury notes are 
comparatively scarce, and selling at 10734 @ 108, they being equivalent to specie in payment of 
Custom-House dues. 

The Treasury Department is prepared to issue a million dollars per day of the small Treasury 
notes. The postal currency will be ready for delivery, in any quantity, next week, The arrange- 
ments for facilitating its issue from the New-York office are already completed, Mr. Cisco having 
set apart a special room in the Sub-Treasury building for the purpose. The stage proprietors 
and other public carriers already give notice that they will receive no more old stamps after 
to-day. 

The rates for bankers’ bills on London this week are 127 @ 127, at sixty days’ sight; for com- 
mercial, 1253 @ 127; Paris, sixty days, 4.45 @ 4.37}¢ ; Antwerp, 4.464% @ 4.4239; Swiss, 4.40; 
Hamburgh, 423 @ 43; Amsterdam, 4744 @ 4734; Frankfort, 474 @ 48; Bremen, 90% @ 92. 
The annexed is a summary of the closing quotations for bankers’ bills on the places named, at 
sixty days’ sight, at the close of the last four months: 

May 22. diine 22, July 23. Aug. 23. 

London, bankers’ bills,...... 118% @1l4 .. UTA @US .. 18146 @182_—.. «1274 @ 128 

“ mercantile bills,.... 11344 @ 1185 .. 117 @117¥ .. 180 @130}3¢ .. 126 @127 

“ with bills of lading, 1124 @ 1138 .. 1153 @ 1163¢ .. 129 @1293¢ .. 12536 @ 126 
Paris, bankers’ bills,........ 4.97}¢ @4.933f .. 4.8144 @4764% .. 4.85 @4.80 ..445 @437K 
Amsterdam, per guilder,.... 425°@ 43 .. 435% @ 4t3 .. 484 @ 49¥¢ .. 47K @ 47% 

Bremen, per rix dollar, 8 @ 82K... SL @ 84 .. 9W@ MW .. 90% @ 92 

Hamburg, per mare banco,.. 373¢@ 88 .. 39 @ 304 .. 44% @ HY... 42% @ 48 

Frankfort, per florin,, 423¢@ 43 .. 4455 @ 4434 .. 489% @ 49% .. 4746 @ 48 


The stock market has been quite active during the month, with heavy transactions in govern- 
ment and State loans, at improved values, Government sixes, of 1881, have advanced to 101%; 
registered six per cents, of 1867, are quoted at 993g offered, 100 asked; the 7.30 notes are selling at 
1044 @ 105; Ohio sixes have advanced from 105, as quoted in our last No., to 106; Pennsylvania 
fives from 894 to 92; Virginia sixes from 53 to 56; Georgia, from 70 to 78; North Carolina, from 
44 to 66; Mi:souri, from 4734 to 483g; Tennessee, from 50}¢ to 5244. 

We annex the highest cash prices offered for eight weeks past, at the dates named, of the 
government and leading State securities in this market: 


June 11th. 2Qist. Julyist. 10th. 21st. Aug.ist. 11th. 2st. 

U.S. 6’s, 1881, coupons,.... 1064 1063¢ 10234 10334 99 9855 9955 1014 
U. 8.5 per cents, 1874, 965g 9655 9334 90 864; 853% 865g 903% 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1SS6,..... 105 105 105 107 105 104 104g 106 
Kentucky 6 per cents, 96 97 9446 9434 94 94 94 
Indiana 5 per cents, es ee 80 80 80 ee 80 a 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,. Ww. sor 85 89 891¢ 91 92 921¢ 
Virginia 6 per cents, 5634 563¢ 53 58 54 56 
Georgia 6 per cents, 7 7 72 70 70 70 7 
California 7 per cents, 1877, c 97 94 93 94 95 97 
North Carolina 6 per cents, 73 2 70 643¢ 66 66 
Missouri 6 per cents, 514 51x 48 473g 46 48% 
Louisiana 6 per cents,..... 66 66 66 65 63 64 
Tennessee 6 per cents,.... 58K 5ST 54 503g 50 } 521 
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New-York State seven per cents, long bonds, are held at 119; six per cents, of 1877, at 117Q@ 
118; Illinois war loan, 98 @ 99; Michigan sixes, 96 @ 98; war loan, 100 @ 102; Minnesota 8 per 
cents, 98 @ 102; Indiana war loan, 943g @ 95. On the 20th, Mr. Cisco, Sub-Treasurer at Ney. 
York, negotiated $3,000,000 United States 7 8-10 notes at 104. 

In rail-road securities there has been, to holders, a very satisfactory advance in market valueg 
New-York Central shares, after the dividend, are quoted at 933¢ @ 94; Erie shares, since our lag, 
month’s report, have advanced from 343g to 384g ; Harlem, from 14% to 16%; Reading, from BMX 
to 5944; Hudson River, from 433g to 4834 ; Michigan Central, from 6034 to 67; Michigan Southern, 
from 25 to 80; Panama, from 13234 to 139; Lllinois Central, from 5734 to 6134 ; Cleveland and To. 
ledo, from 4734 to 5234; Rock Island, from 64}¢ to 673g; Galena and Chicago, from 703; to B; 
Chicago and Burlington, from 77} to 85. 

The following are the changes in the market values of leading rail-road shares for the past 
three months, Those with a star paid no dividend last year: 

June llth, 2ist. July lst. 11th, 21st. Aug. let. 11th, Us, 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares, 925, 94 923 91% 9275 90 924 984 
*N. Y. and Erie R. R.shares,... 383 S873 86% 343% S843f 885% 385%  B8K 
*Harlem R. R. shares,...... eens 16 11% 17% 16 14% 4g 15X16 
*Reading R. R. shares,.......... Sig) |= oBT3Z COMET 545556 5Sy BY 
*Hudson River R. R. shares,.... 47 47% 47 433g 44 47 48x 
Michigan Central R. R. shares,, 6456 644 —iC«é6B COX 595 635 «GT 
*Michigan Southern R.R. shares, 27 27. 263% 25 25 27 80 
Panama R. R. shares, 1344 «186% 3186 1823 1833¢ 1387 139 
Baltimore and Ohio R.R. shares, 66 66 613g 6i3g 0 G4 648 
*Tllinois Central R. R. shares,... 6455 6235 614 S74 STKE 
*Cleveland and Toledo RK. R..... 4534 48 48% 41g 47 484 BRK 
*Chicago and Rock Island R. R., 64 673g 6334 64 63 66 7% 
Galena & Chicago R. R. shares, 70 Tl Wg 693¢ 703% 675g 70 13 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 78 % 17 Ti Ws «OT8 COS 

The large accumulation of money in the New-York banks indicates the surplus capital in this 
community unemployed. These deposits are now over one hundred and forty millions of dollars, 
a much larger sum than ever before held by these institutions. We hear of transactions this week 
“on call,” at four per cent., but these are isolated instances, the range being generally from 5 to 
6 per cent. on first class collaterals. On rail-road securities and negotiable paper, money can be 
had at short dates at six per cent. We annex the current rates on loans in this market at the 
close of the past four months: 

May 22, June22. July. Aug. 28, 
Per cent, Percent. Per cent. Per cent, 


Loans on call, State Stock securities, - SHG © Btu. s @ 6 

a other good securities,.......... o« OE ée . 6 @T 
Prime endorsed bills, 60 days,.......... pedne oo £65 .. . 6@7 
First class single signatures, 4to 6 months,.... 5@ 7 .. 5@7 .. < £ Ot 
Other good bills, 6@7.. 6@7 . + @s 
Namés Jess known,........ SeieeKedsenedesens 9@12 .. 9@12 . - 9 OL 


The Bank of England reduced its rate of discount, on the 10th July, to 244 per cent., and on the 
24th, to two per cent. The only previous occasion on which the bank rate was as low as two per 
cent. was ten years back, during the nine months from April, 1852, to January, 1853. The stock 
of bullion throughout that period was much higher than the present total; but there was then 
nothing analogous to the cotton crisis, which now limits our currency requirements. The average 

‘amount was £21,350,000, and at one time it stood at £22,232,188S—the highest ever attained. 

The London Economist of July 26, says: “The supply of gold, resulting from realizations of 
securities in New-York, continues, increasing the amount of money afloat. The bank directors 
yesterday reduced the rate to two per cent. In the open market capital does not command 80 
much as the bank rate, and the applications at the bank, therefore, are very limited. Very good 
paper of short dates can be discounted at 154 per cent. For longer periods the rates are uusettled. 
The Portuguese loan for £5,000,000, of which £500,000 was reserved for Lisbon, and £500,000 pre- 
viously placed, has been applied for by subscribers to the amount of £21,000,000. 





